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ORGANIC WAYS CHANGE 
750 “WORTHLESS” ACRES 
INTO RICH FARMLAND 


Successful Grower Tells Whole Story in New 
Rodale Book, “HUMUS AND THE FARMER” 


ERE is the true and fasci- 

nating story of a large farm 
successfully operated according 
to organic methods. With graph- 
ic descriptions, fully illustrated, 
recommendations are given for 
the making of pastures, recla- 
mation of waste or derelict lands, 
and increasing the water-hold- 
ing capacity and productivity of 
the soil. The value of mixed 
farming and reforestation, the 
importance of the earthworm, 
and the mechanization of the 
compost method are all clearly 
explained in Humus and The 
Farmer, just published by Rodale 
Press. 

It all began when what was 
regarded as one of the best 
herds in England proved, upon 
government inspection, to be 66% 
diseased—the result of deficien- 
cies in the food plants. The herd 
was dispersed and the valuable 
farm land sold. Friend Sykes 
then purchased 750 acres of land 
on the Salisbury Plain which 


Prize Galloway 
Matron, Elsie II 
(from ‘‘Humus 
and the Farmer’’) 


practically worthless. He sub- 
soiled it and fertilized with nat- 
ural manures exclusively. Pas- 
ture and crop plants were grown 
which were rich in minerals and 
other nutrient materials. As a 
result, the cattle and _ horses 
were maintained in such health 
and vigor as had been hitherto 
unknown, and the land is now 
eagerly visited by outstanding 
agriculturists as one of the most 
interesting farms in the country. 


Artificials Uneconomical 


In his valuable, exciting book, 
Humus and The Farmer, Mr. 
Sykes places his essential acts 
of good farming in the following 


farmers round about considered 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. O.G 


order of importance: (1) the 


Tripoding clover 
for seed (from 
“Humus and 
the Farmer’’) 


H, 


four-year pasture, (2) good cul- 
tivation, including subsoiling, (3) 
organic manuring through the 
grazing of stock, and (4) com- 
posting. The details he gives of 
some of his scientific records on 
the farm are startling im their 
originality and intriguing in 
their indication of the inade- 
quacy of orthodox methods. 

In discussing the organic meth- 
od with present-day agrono- 
mists, the latter invariably end 
the discussion by saying that 
the ideal method of fertilization 
of the soil includes the use of 
plenty of both organic and arti- 
ficial fertilizers. This is a difi- 
cult argument to refute, but Mr. 
Sykes deals with it convincingly 
and gives comparative figures to 
show the financial disadvantage 
of adding any artificials what- 
ever to adequate organic ma- 
nuring. The author foresees 3 
dark future for agriculture if 
present practices are long col 
tinued. 


416 pages. .40 photos. . $4.50 


Emmaus, Penna. 
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$4.50 


you don’t have to pay a small 
fortune or buy a large farm 
tomake your dream of a practi- 
cal country home come true. All 
yu need is a little land! The 

“Have-More” Plan shows you 
how to transform as little as one 
sere into the best and happiest 
living any family could want. 
And you can make that acre pay 
for itself ! 

You'll be amazed what you can 
io today on a little land—even 
is your spare time! You can 
fave a bearing orchard with a 
fit crop in just 18 months! 
You can raise a year’s supply of 
tender chickens in 9 weeks—in 
G%zi foot space. You can raise 
iplg without buying feed. You 
@i own a small greenhouse— 
oe that anybody can afford— 
fiat waters plants and controls 
teat automatically. 


And the best part of it is that 
ou can enjoy this wonderful new 
way of living on less than $100 
aGmonth. Just a small income— 
from your Social Security or a 
part-time job, or a pension—and 
you can live like a king for the 
rest of your life! 

Ed and Carolyn Robinson have 
sent six years gathering the 
newest and best knowledge for 
you, experimenting at their own 
little place, ‘trading’? methods 
and ideas with experts and ama- 
teurs all over the world. (Per- 
you've seen the stories 
about their 2-acre ‘miniature’ 
farm in the Saturday Evening 
Post, Reader’s Digest, Better 
Homes and Gardens, etc.) Now 
let their famous “Have More” 
Plan show you how to HAVE 
oo in every way on YOUR 
place 


Everything You'll Ever Need 
to Know About 
Successful Country Living 


If you have a garden, farm, or 


country home, you'll cer- 
tainly want a copy of this 
wonder book. Reader’s Di- 
gest calls it “Good news 
for the millions who have 
or want a couple of acres 
in the country.” Or, if 
you’re .cooped up in the 
city, tired of noise, dirt, 
and high costs, you’ll want 
to see how easily you can 
afford a little land in the 
nearby countryside, where 
you and your wife and chil- 
dren can really begin to 
live. The Robinsons did. So 
can you! The ‘‘Have-More” 
Plan tells you just 
how—step-by-step! 


Now You Don’t 
Need a BIG 
Income to Retire 


The ‘“Have-More” 
Plan will show you 
just how to pick the 
right place, how to 
lay out your grounds 
and design your 
house, how to raise much of your 
food, how to stretch your retire- 
ment income into the best and 
happiest life anyone could want! 


Act Now! 


Don’t hesitate. Make the most 
of that country place you now 
have—or expect to have. The 
*“‘Have-More” Plan will save you 
endless trouble and expense, solve 
a thousand problems and answer 
countless important questions for 
you. It costs only $1—BUT 
FIRST WE WANT YOU TO 
EXAMINE IT FREE. You get 
complete satisfaction or DOU- 
BLE your money back! Mail 
coupon NOW! The Country 
Bookstore, P. O. Box 4511, 
Noroton, Conn. 


43 Chapters! 255 Il- 
lustrations! 70,000 

Words! More Than 
300,000 Copies Sold! 


Same Plan You've 
Read So Much About 


Saturday Evening Post: “To 
country-minded families with 
growing children, to couples 
looking to retirement, the 
‘Have-More’ Plan presents 
an exciting at and a 


a lot of living,’ is the slogan 
of this energetic young couple 
who have made a suburban 
farm pay.” 

Esquire: “Buy the book. Read 
the ‘Have-More’ Plan—give 
your future a break with this 
practical sane approach to 
intelligent living.” 

Better Homes and cutee 
“Live better on two 

the ‘Have- p~~ Pian 


gives practical detai and 
diagrams.” 
AND MORE i and Grapes = SEND NO MONEY uniess You Prefer To) 
jally Des esis Money 
Houses Esper vy Liv ving = Dairy = Mail This Coupon NOW 
For Cow Your Miniate erate = to THE COUNTRY BOOKSTORE, 
Score Cost erty Keep Pigs Con = P. 0. Box 4511, Noroton, Conn. 

Buying Country For An I = Send me the “Have-More” Plan. If I keep 
3 - Fresh Ege* Plans all Barn $ it, I'll send one dollar, plus ten cents for post- 
Your Chickens Sm age, packing, handling. If it doesn’t please 

ats for Dwarf Fruit = me, I'll send it back, owe you nothing. 
Layo 
Acreage = YOUR NAME 
A Work Pork— © Zone No. 
Quick Free Own Fish! sf you send a dollar now, that will 
Raising Ral Grow You ® save us record keeping and save YOU 
Bees for Sugar = the ten cent shipping charge. We'll give 
® you DOUBLE your money back if you 
5 return the plan in 10 days! That’s how 
= sure we are you'll like it! 


WONDERS ACR 
“HAVE-MOR 

ane 
cree: 
ge 
Reader’s Digest: ‘“The ‘Have- 
More’ Plan ‘a little land... 
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—18 DUTCH IRIS Bulbs * 


CHECK GROUPS cm ® — J ch. mixed DUTCH HYACINTHS *1, 


colored 
FREE 


SEND FOR IT TODAY MANY BARGAINS 
ALL CHOICE STOCK —STATE INSPECTED SiN1 


, HERE ARE A FEW OFFERS ORDER NOW 
‘4 — 66 Elwerts' Variety’ Tulip Bulbs'2, 
—12 BLUE PARROT Tulip Bulbs ‘1, 
— 12 KING ALFRED DAFFODIL Buins‘t, 


PERFOR 


SEE THE POWERFUL 
S-H.P GRAVELY- 


GUARANTEE 


Imperator * 


TUALATIN: VALLEY” NURSERIES D6: 


Enclosed find $ 


Nome 


UTE 3, P. 0. BOX 310 SHERWOOD, OREGON 
fo? which send postpaid above order —— 


FREE BU LB Address 


CATALOGUE | 


Stote 


GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR co. 


\ 


BOX 1148 DUNBAR, W: VA. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


MANCE COUNTS 
in SMALL TRACTORS 


A the world’s finest, yet most 
moderately priced Gardea 
J Tractor. Complete line of 
exclusively designed powe! 
tools for every Garden, 
Lawn and Field job. 
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VEGETABLE ROCK GARDEN 
IN VIRGINIA 


Gentlemen: 

You will recall publishing a picture 
of our sunflowers and peach tree last 
fall. These and everything else we 
grow are produced naturally—we allow 
no chemical fertilizer on our land. 

Sometime when you are in the Val- 
ky of Virginia, we would be glad to 
have you visit us. We have what is 
probably the only vegetable rock gar- 
den in the State. You should see it. 
We have cabbage that grew to a spread 
of 30 inches, 31 days after setting. All 
our vegetables taste like they were 
sweetened when prepared for the table 
—both cooked and raw. 


W. C. Hylton 
Route 1, Bridgewater Virginia 


NO PLOWING 


Gentlemen: 

I have been an organic gardener for 
the past four years and what wonder- 
ful luck in growing things organically! 

I planted potatoes three years ago 
and had no need of planting this spring 
as they seem to grow wild since I first 
planted them under leaves. Have four 
plots of potatoes under soy bean hay, 
dak leaf mulch, corn cob mould, toad- 
stools, and hay, which have very few 
bugs. Those growing in cultivated soil 
are covered with bugs. All these are 
transplanted potatoes and how they do 
grow! So many came up all over the 
place that I decided to see what could 
bedone with them. Cucumbers, canta- 
loupes, tomatoes and peppers grew 
where the seeds fell last fall. I trans- 
planted all of them and they are doing 
very well. Have over 200 tomato 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


For Finer and Better COMPOST 
Faster, Easier AMERICAN WAY 


AMERICAN 
COMPOSTER 


HERE is the Simple, Easy Humus Fertilizer Com- 
poster... You’ve been seeking that will always be 
a PLUS VALUE in your garden. 

REMEMBER ...A i Compost are STRONG, 
COMPACT and a PRACTICAL way to EFFICIENT- 
LY convert your organic waste materials with the 
least amount of EFFORT and TIME. 

They require only a small space in your garden, 
ATTRACTIVELY finished in garden green enamel — 
to add that QUALITY TOUCH, and lend a pleasant 
background to the simplest setting. 

In four sizes, ALL STEEL and scientifically built, 
properly AERATED for the correct amount of air 
to speed up DECOMPOSITION. 


Priced from $40.00 
Custom Built UNITS to your Specifications. 


AMERICAN COMPOSTER CO. 


GLEN RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 


ATS, 


vy, scarlet. For garden, 
market, canning, shipping. Seeds 
we'll mailyou10 


CREE 


334 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa, OB 


vite 
Today / 


334 Burpee Bidg. 
Clinton, lowa 


GRO-QUICK HEATING CABLE 


FOR HOTBEDS-COLD FRAMES-OPEN GROUND 


Cut Gormination Timo 2/3. Root Cuttings in 6 Days 
Seed Up in 30 Hrs. Transplant 2 Weeks Sooner! 
J40A Cable & Thermo. for | sash....... $6.75 
$80A for double sash — 36 sq. ft.........$9.00 

40 ft. 200 watt, cable only... $2.25 

80 ft. 400 watt, cable only 
decler. Write. 


te our acerest Deoler. 
Huron St, Chicege 10, 


FREE PLANS 
a 361 USER REPORTS 
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FOR Bost Results 


THIS EFFECTIVE 
NON-ACID PLANT FOOD 


For Price, Full Information write 
SOILSERVICE, Townsend, Mass. 
BRYAN & SHEFFER, Portland, Ind. 
AUSTIN FEED AND SEED CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Chicago, 6, Illinois 


IMPORTED 

youanp DULBS 
We went to Holland and picked out 

one of the best growers as our source 

of supply for fine bulbs. Write for illus- 


trated Bulb Catalog and prices on import- 
ed Peat Moss. 


HEMLOCK HILL FARM 
“The Mountain Valley Nursery” 
New Paris, Pennsylvania 


HUMISITE 


ALL ORGANIC ACTIVATOR 
Makes good compost without necessarily using 
manures or soil. Very fast acting. Or may be 
applied direct to. soil Trial pkg. 
sent postpaid in USA upon poen! al of $1.00, 
or write for information. DRY, keeps forever. 


ORGANIC MILLING CO. 


1161 SPAZIER AVE. 


GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 
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plants, 6 ft. apart, mulched and plant. 
ed deep in holes with compost. Np 
more plowing for me. Leaves anj 
worms make it unnecessary to do 50, 
I find the soil is 15” to 18” deep wher 
leaves and wood ashes were used, Last 
spring I mulched a yellow transparent 
apple tree with compost, bags, rags 
carpets and old wallboard, and what 
a beauty of a tree this year—full of 
apples and what color compared to the 
other trees. I have 40 pole lima beans, 
some of which have grown over six 
feet. Others are covered with flowers 
and all were planted in leaf mould, soil 
and wood ashes. 


Stewart F. Buss 
R. 3, Box 163, Easton, Pa. 


MUD SHELL FOR MINERALS 


Dear Sirs: 

I live about 25 miles from the bay 
and I can get mud shell delivered for 
$11.25 per 4 cu. ft. load. The railroads 
have used the oyster shell for ballast 
on the right-of-way for years. When- 
ever livestock gets loose, the first place 
they hit for to pasture, is the railroad 
right-of-way. I believe the reason is 
that there are some elements in the 
soil, due to the use of the shell, that 
they need. 

I have cattle and a swale pasture 
where I lost quite a few head until 
learned to feed mineral. I have been 
wondering if a light coating of mud 
shell would not be a good thing to put 
on this pasture. The railroad uses the 
large, fairly clean shell, but I have no 
means of grinding it up so I figured on 
getting the wet mud. This material is 
brought in by the dredge boat on the 
ship channel and ranges from a faitly 
clean shell to a fine, silty mud, which, 
of course, carries a considerable ~ 


16 TRACE ELEMENTS. SUPPLIED 
by Bally Ground Rock 


@ Now you can add 16 important trace elements net- 

essary for balanced nutrition. Bally natural 

rock adds them to your soil quickly and safely. Apply 

to your compost pile or spread directly on soil. 
Write for prices, etc to 


4 


BALLY SPECIALTY PRODUCTS, Bally, Pa 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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mount of salt water. It is used for 
making roads and streets among other 
yses. Lhe streets of Sinton were almost 
impassable during a “wet winter” until 
the town was “gotten out of the mud” 
by “shelling the streets”. Forty years 
ago, when I visited Galveston, I was 
told by a resident of that town that 
the “Shell Drive” was beautiful. 

The streets of Sinton were shelled 
about 25 years ago. A few years later 
we had a drought. The railroads haul- 
ed a good bit of hay. Bur clover and 
yellow blossomed sweet clover and a 
few stalks of alfalfa, got started along 
the right-of-way. The bur clover and 
sweet clover have since taken Sinton 
and the right-of-way. A good many of 
the people in town call the clovers a 
pest but I haven’t succeeded in getting 
it to grow in my pasture which is the 
same kind of soil, though it grows lux- 
uriantly on the unturned sod in town 
or.along the railroad. 

I figured that by using the wet mud 
shell I would get the trace minerals, 
the lack of some of which, I learned 
fom ORGANIC GARDENING, is 
being held responsible for Bang’s 
Disease. 

Mabel A. Hartzell 
604 Ave. G, Sinton, Texas 
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QUALITY AND 
COLD RESISTANCE 


First of all I want to compliment 
you for your fairness towards all de- 
nominations as you have so practically 
demonstrated and beautifully illustrat- 
ed in the October issue of Organic Gar- 
dening. Especially the illustration of 
the article “Lillies are easy to grow” 
by Julie Bedier will be, I am certain, 
appreciated by all your Catholic read- 
ers. Your editorial comment in the 
same issue is, I believe, worthy of 
earnest consideration, and I hope, too, 
that the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference will take a look into such 
2 plan. 

This is my second year of organic 
gardening. On account of the extreme- 
y wet and late spring in this section 
my compost pile of about 5 tons prob- 
ably suffered somewhat in its quality. 


YOU CAN 
HAVE HEALTHY 
VIGOROUS PLANTS 
THE EASY WAY wath 
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WEN > 


FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 
@ Apply Direct to the Soil 
@ Mix in the Compost Heap 
@ FEED TO EARTHWORMS 


An essential material for the Organic Gardener 
...A slow-acting, long-lasting energizer that increases and 
replenishes the organic content of the soil. ..Improves soil 
texture...absorbs and retains plant-nourishing moisture... 
helps decomposition of soil break-up into humus...binds 
sandy soils...loosens clay soils. 

Packed in Hendy 50 Lb. Bags !f your dealer cannot 
supply you we will ship direct to you. Freight prepaid 
East of Mississippi River. (Write for freight rates west 
of Mississippi River.) 

NEW LOW PRICE . 

Send $1.90 for each 50 Ib. bag; enough for 200 sq. ft. of 
NEW lawn or garden. Minimum Shipment 106 Ibs. (2 bags). 


HERSHEY ESTATES 


HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Chase 


Bargain Offer to Gardeners! 
This 2-Fold Offer Includes 


MAYE BRUCE’S 
‘COMPOST MAKING’ 


A new and intensely useful Guide by this fore- 
most living authority. Tells you in simple language 
how to ensure maximum success in the prepara- 
tion of large or small com- 
post heaps. With this book 
we send 


A Large Packet of 
COMPOST MAKER 


Sufficient to change six heaps of 

garden waste into rich humus- 

laden compost inside 

a few weeks. Purely 

herbal, no chemi- 
cals. 


THE POST 
Two PAID 


Liable to Nominal © 
Customs Duty 


CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION LTD. 
THE GRANGE, CHERTSEY SURREY, ENGLAND 


McCRILLIS STONE MEAL 
Source of safe Potash 


Powdered granite dust, an important source 
of 32 nutrient trace elements, is again offered 
for organic gardening methods in the growing 
of all good things of the earth. $3.25 Cwt., 
Shipped F.O.B. Rumford, Maine. 


Address all inquires to... 


P.O. Box No. 2023, BOSTON, MASS 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


Nevertheless, the result was still 
worth the work it took to make it 
Again the pole beans responded splen- 
didly. This year we have had a very 
heavy crop of strawberries for the 
first time. All in all the organic way of 
treating the soil proved its claim. Last 
spring we had about 100 plants of 
broccoli. We had 2 or 3 very cold spells 
during the winter months, and we were 
afraid that they all would be killed b 
the heavy frost; but only 3 or 4 weak 

lants turned black after the first 

eavy frost. All the other plants with- 
stood the cold spells without the least 
damage, and the quality was superb. 
The tomatoes, in spite of being planted 
later than usual and being mostly small 
plants, grew so fast and strong that 
they caught up with tomato plants 
other people had planted earlier and 
in individual boxes. Of over 90 plants 
we did not lose a single one. 

Alfred A. Huber 
Box 767, Mt. Angel, Oregon 


STRAWBERRIES IN SAWDUST 


I have five tons of good material for 
next year in which I planted 500 Cali- 
fornia Hybrid Worms and all their eggs 
and offspring since April 17th, They 
are turning out some nice looking ma 
terial. The heap is well covered with 
straw, hay, and such. Ingredients are 
cow and horse and chicken droppings, 
straw, garden refuse, meadow sods, | 
pound borax, 15 pounds leather dust, 
10 pounds ashes. Used the borax as 


7) K &K Shredder Juicer 
Sor Christmas — 


A Treasured Gift beneficial to ALL 
Order now for Christmas Delivery 


KNUTH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Dept. CG. 


2617 N. St. Louis Ave., : Chicago 41, iH. 
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there is a deficiency of borax in the 
gound. Had some hollow crown in the 
Mangel beets. 

Performed an experiment with horse 
manure, urine and sawdust. Put saw- 
dust in the barn and let the horse go in 
and out as he pleased for 6 weeks. 
Then carted the product outside and 
put it in a heap with added sods. It 
really went through a heat and when 
it quit heating, mulched it into the 
strawberries. Very nice material and 
the plants are very vigorous looking. 
Have kept the runners clipped all sum- 
mer and many of the plants have 5 
crowns. None less than three crowns. 
Fairfax berries. 

Last spring cleaned out a patch of 
Fairfax berries and mulched them with 
cedar, white pine and fir sawdust cut 
last fall. We had a fine crop of tasty 
berries and very clean and ripe all 
through. 

We had a cold wet spring and so 
many berries rotted and lots of them 
had green tips on the berries. But ours 
with the bright sawdust were remark- 
able for flavor and production. Used 
about % to % inches of sawdust. Very 
few weeds and the ground is mellow. 

Will try the horse manure and saw- 
dust with a hot bed. No trouble to get 
heat with it, but will have to use some 
soil as it gets pretty hot, although it 
didn’t burn. 

We have a wonderfully good garden, 
no water, only rainfall. Have never 
been able to raise mangel beets until 
this year. I have Golden Tankard and 
they are of splendid size and texture. 

€ are working to put plenty of Hy- 
brid Worms in the ground also. 

This is an ideal country for berries 
80 we are working into berries. We 
have 5 varieties of raspberries to ex- 
periment with. Looks like the Lodus 
Raspberry and Alfred Blackberry are 
our best bet as we don’t have to con- 
tend with sprouts on these two varie- 
ties. 

The Indian Summer and King are 
good producers so will keep them also. 

Fairfax and Dunlap are our straw- 
berries and are highly satisfactory but 
they do not freeze too well. We need 
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YEAST roop 
is a dilutable concentrate. Now cheaper 


than chemical or low protein organics. 
—o— 


4 Yeast prices are down. Not 
Good News! only is it 100% “organic”, 


but it is also a high nitrogen (45 to 50% pro- 
tein) CONCENTRATED food...so essential to 
plant root, soil bacterium, and earthworm de- 
velopment. It can be highly DILUTED which 
naturally brings the weight and costs down 
(NO F.O.B.). Once you use this remarkable or- 
ganic you'll never go back to unconcentrated 
low protein fertilizers. Our “Soil Yeast” is 
available in the following combinations: 


This formula, in addition to 
SOILORG-Y: yeast, also contains added 
Sea Kelp for EXTRA lodine and other trace 
minerals. Dilute 25 or more times as directed. 
In $1.00 (2 Ib.) and $2.00 (5 Ib.) sizes POST- 
PAID. (Bulk prices by quotation) 


The new “BIORG” 
COMPOST ACTIVATOR 


consists of a supply of Soil germ culture and 
Live Yeast .. This combines activator and fer- 
mentation (liquid manure) feature all in one. 
A $1.00 jar activates an average ton size com- 
post pile. Try This Unique “‘Biorganic”. 


The third yeast formula is 


Concentrated 


WORM FOOD 


The average earthworm food sold is mainly 
loam, chopped compost, mash, or other materi- 
al of low or non-specified protein potency. 
GROWFAX is a 35% protein food which may 
be highly diluted. In addition to yeast it con- 
tains A.P.F. (Animal Protein Factor); Repro- 
duction factor ‘E’; vitamins, hormones, and 
minerals. Compare this with anything else you 
may have ever used before! Supplied in $1.00 
(1 Ib.) and $3.00 (5 Ib.) sizes POSTPAID. 


80 Montgomery St. Jersey City 3, N. J. 
Health Foods, Soil Foods, and Pharmaceuticals 
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The New Weather Watcher 


HOTBEDS and 
PROPAGATING FRAMES 


Stop worrying about your seedlings when you cannot be 
home to watch them. The sash automatically opens or closes 
when it should. Prevent either overheating with foul air 
or chilling with drafts that quickly dry out your seedbed 
and stunts your plants. 


Healthy No-Draft ventilation—Use 
it all summer as a propagating frame. 
It will be fun to build your own WEATHER WATCHER 
Hotbed from the new profusely illustrated, 1950 construe- 
tion plans. Or you can make the sash to fit your present 


frame. Inexpensive kits available to help you. There’s 
even a sash for your 3x6 foot frame. 


You'll also receive much information on seedbed soils, 
heating, propagation and light reflection. My method of 
Propagation from stem cuttings fully explained. 

Price Only $1.00 complete. 


(The original plans as already used from coast to coast and 
the 1950 supplement included free or available alone for 
20 cents while limited supply lasts. ORDER TODAY.) 


H. R. RAWSON 


4228 Highland Ave., Downers Grove, Ill. 


THE ONLY KN 
METHOD OF 


‘BACKED BY OVER 
YEARS. EXPERI ENCE 


The exclusive 
features of 
>, Ariens Tiller — 
™the original 
all-American 
all-purpose 
tilling and 
cultivating combine backed 
by 18 years successful ex- 
perience—put it in a class by it- 
self for your purpose. Complete 
details upon request. Write. 


ARIENS 


WEATHERVANES 


FREE CATALOC SHOWING 
MANY DESIGNS IN VANES AND 
SICNS. 


$8.95 POSTPAID. ROOF PLATE 
FURNISHED. PROMPT SHIPMENT 


~ MONEY BACK IF NOT PLEASED. 


CAPE COD WEATHERVANES 


DEPT.N NEW BEDFORD. MASS. 


= 
a 
ze 
° 
2% 
cm 
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BULBS 
d SHRUBS 


Send for Complete Cateloy 


07045 NURSERY 


HILLSBORO, OREGON 


a good freezing berry so I am orderiy 
some of the new Sparkle strawberng 
They are tops according to tests mat 
by the New York Fruit Testing Ass. 
ciation. 

I belong to the association and ge 
all my fruit and berry bushes from 
them. They put out beautiful stock 

Hope this doesn’t take up too much 
of your time, but I am quite enthw- 
astic about Organic Gardening and 
don’t have neighbors who believe init 
so I don’t get to talk much about it. 

Some believe in it, but don’t do any- 
thing about it. 

We have a set of tools from Kramer 
in Eau Claire, Wis. Also have a 
Handy Worker coming from the fac- 
tory to help us in our work. 

It is slow work though as we are 
working from scratch amid stumps and 
such, so it must necessarily be slow. 


M. D. Vess 
Star Route, Sandpoint, Ida. 


A WONDERFUL COMPOSTER 
Dear Sir: 


Four years ago nature did not mean 
anything to me, I knew nothing about 
it and cared less. To me soil was just 
dirt and when it was wet it was mud. 
About four years ago I took a strange 
notion that I would like to have a 
small garden and had a space about 


‘25’ x 50’ spaded up and planted. This 


soil was a sticky yellow clay. I thought 
all there was to do was to plant the 
seed, use plenty commercial fertilizer 
and I would have a good garden, The 
first year I burned about everything up 
with fertilizer; what lived was spindly 
and sickly. The soil next year was just 
as hard and yellow as the first yeat. 
The worse it was, the more determined 
I was to have a garden. ; 

I saw Organic Gardening advertised 
and I subscribed for it. After reading 
it and seeing what others had to say 
about compost, I thought that must be 
just what I need. I was more deter- 
mined than ever to have a garden. | 
then started to make compost in a big 
way, paid no attention to the work or 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


the cost, but made a huge pile of com- 
post and put at least 8” of compost all 
over the garden and then worked more 
compost into each row as it was plant- 
ed. I was delighted with the results 
and decided to have a much larger gar- 
den, so 1 made twice as much compost 
the next year. I have done the same 
every year, for the past three years. 
To-day I am very proud of my nice 
mellow soil, just about the best soil in 
town. With soil like this anyone can 
grow anything they wish and it will 
surpass everything in size and flavor, 
that anyone grows with commercial 
fertilizer. 

This year I have raised onions, rad- 
ishes, leaf lettuce, head lettuce, parsley, 
carrots, beets, tomatoes, broccoli, cauli- 
flower, green peppers, red peppers, cel- 
ery, early and late cabbage, bush 
beans, lima beans, cucumbers, squash, 
chinese cabbage, mustard greens and 
egeplant. We are eating our tomatoes. 
The vines are higher than my head and 
still growing, the lima beans have 
dimbed to the top of 10’ stakes and 
have turned and are growing back 
down. Last year I had to use a step 
ladder to pick the lima beans. 

I could buy straw for 60c a bale, so 
I put straw between all the rows of 
vegetables. This straw holds the mois- 
ture in the ground, keeps the weeds 
down and when we go to the garden 
after a rain, we can walk all through 
the garden without getting our shoes 
soiled. The rows are all straight and 
everything is growing vigorously. The 
vegetable parden is just as pretty as a 
flower garden. This fourth of July. as 
people were going to the Park, thev 
would stop and look and remark, “well 
that’s the prettiest zarden I ever saw.” 

This spring Mr. Charles Bartels, one 
of my friends, gave me some seedling 
flowers. I set them out in my flower 


DOMESTICATED 
Gems (HYBRID) 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Organic Gardens 


Perry Hall Fullerton, Md. 


th + 


Flowers g e winter, 
lings by the thousand to set out in 
spring garden. It’s with Orlyt. 
mes in sections that bolt and screw 
together. Easy to put up anywhere, any- 
time. $425 buys the 10 by 11 ft. Orlyt 
pictured ready to go on your founda- 
tion. Other basic Orlyt Greenhouses and 
Lean-tos from $1 Automatic heat 
and ventilation at reasonable prices. 
Convenient terms available. for 
fascinating booklet, No. 27. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON,N.Y. DES PLAINES, ILL. 


WEATHERSTRIP 
ir] WINDOWS 


With this soft pliable material that goes 
on in a jiffy either outdoors or inside. No 
tools or tacks required; you simply press 
it In place with the fingers. Does not 
shrink, chip or erack. Lasts for years yet 
ean be easily removed at will. Keeps warm 
air in; cold air out, SAVES FUEL. Also 
many other uses; stops up holes, cracks, 
ete., keeps out dirt, dust and insects. So 
very inexpensive too. Big 100-ft. roll 
(enough for six windows) for only $1.69. 
(West of Ohio and South of Va. add 25c.) 
Order a supply today. 


CLARENCE B. FARGO 
14 Fargo Building Frenchtown, N. J. 


PERMANENT CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


AND MEMORIALS 


Christmas Wreaths, 18°’ over-all, each $2.25: 6—$12.00. 
Door Charms, 18’’, each $2.25. Fireplace Top Charm, 40°’, 
each $3.25. Cemetery Wreaths, 18’’ over-all, each $2.25. 
Hearts, 18” over-all, each $3.25. Stars, 18’’ over-all, each 
$3.25. Crosses, 24’, each $3.25. Sprays, 12’ by 30°’, each 
$2.25. Midget Grave Blankets, 20” by 40°, each $4.25. 
Grave Blankets, 30’ by 80°, each $7.50. These products 
are treated, lacquered; will stand outside or inside atmos- 
phere; the most gorgeous products ever made, all prepaid. 


Brule Valley Nurseries & Evergreen Crafts, Brule, Wisconsin 


ORGANICALLY GROWN 
GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Pioneer Compost Gladiolus Growers. Healthier Organic Bulbs 
give Better Flowers; Keep contamination from Your Garden 


Send For Catalog 


PINE SHADOWS GARDENS 


Peshtigo, Wis. Home Of The “21” Bulbs 
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BACTERIAL COMPOST 
ACTIVATOR 


@ Make your own Fertilizer. 


@ Do away with those long months of 
waiting, use your garbage, sludge, leaves, 
etc., and obtain results without odors. 
Convert your waste into soluble rich 
humus. 


@ B.C.A. is a mixed, concentrated, com- 
posite containing a multitude of soil Bac- 
teria developed specifically for the rapid 
break down of mixed organic wastes in 
compost heaps. Speeding up the- process 
in making an all organic humus fertilizer. 


@ B.C.A. has Phosphate Rock incorpo- 
rated in the culture which contains the 
26 necessary minerals. Enough Phosphate 
Rock is in the Activator so that adding it 
separately to the heap is not necessary. 


@ B.C.A. contains the trace elements, 
lacking in many soils and so necessary for 
the best gardening results. 


@ B.C.A. is a neutral Culture prepared 
with conditioning food for the Bacteria in 
a rich peat base. 


@ B.C.A. may be sprinkled directly to 
the soil, especially around plants to re- 
plenish the bacteria your soil must con- 
tain for vigorous disease free growth, 
better color, size, etc. 


@ B.C.A. is excellent for Earthworms. 
Send for FREE LITERATURE on Composting. 


5 |b. size $2.00 Prepaid 


West of Mississippi $2.50 
For approximately 2 tons of compost 
15 Ib. size $5.00 Prepaid 


West of Mississippi $6.00 
For 6 tons of compost 


SPEED UP YOUR COMPOSTING WITH 


B.C. A. 


ORGANIC PRODUCTS CO. 
264 Canal St. N. Y. 13, N. Y. 


garden. The evening of July 4th, 1949, 
Mr. Bartels had dinner with us, he 
could hardly believe the plants he saw 
were the small seedlings he had given 
me. When he saw these plants growing 
he called his wife to see them. They 
both laughed and said they would 
hardly believe they were the same 
plants. He said he had planted the 
same kind in his garden and they were 
only one-half the size of the ones in my 
garden. 

If you wish, when my lima beans 
mature, I will send you a pod, I believe 
you will be surprised, that lima beans 
can grow so large. 


E. E. Young, 1912 Washington Ave. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


EARTHWORMS EAT 
UNSPRAYED APPLES 


The interesting part of an article on 
how they raise so many earthworms in 
the basement of the lion house of the 
New York Bronx Zoo, shows that ina 
worm-growing pit, stale pastry, pea 
pods, sour milk, eggshells, toast, corn-- 
meal, citrus skins, decayed fruits and 
vegetables, sand, coffee grounds, Pab- 
lum, dry leaves and newspapers are 
accepted food. Apples are not. Robert 
Frost, the poet, sent the Zoo a barrel 
of windfalls from his Vermont farm, 
but the worms spurned them. 

I feel sure that these apples had been 
sprayed with a poison spray because I 
have used apples from our old farm in 
Virginia and my few earthworms have 
eaten them. 


Dr. Howard Hume 
3611 Fulton St., N.W., Wash. 7, D.C. 


MULCHING STRAWBERRIES 
Dear Sir: 


I would like to say a word more 
about mulching strawberries. Pine and 
fir needles are my favorite mulch but 
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redwood sawdust is very good where oy 
h, 1948, one does not irrigate in open ditches. LILY of the VALLEY 7 
5 Bulbs, Jar $2 4 


he 8, he Three inches of sawdust put around 
i pe plants and between rows after they are and Moss 
given vel established will do wonders. This Finest quality, Denmark 


rowing isused to best advantage for the ever- 
ey more h hill immediate indoor growing. 5 é a 
wall bearers raised in the hill system. In © Prime Bulbs, ready to burst § : 
matted rows the runner plants do not 
Same il d ~ Plus handsome 44’ copper 
ed th root readily in sawdust unless it is al- colored Styrene Jardiniere, 
“ ways moist on top which is impossible. plus Sphagnum potting moss. 
were d All only $2, ppd. Ideal 
a With a sawdust mulch in your ever- Christmas Gift, too! Purchase 
fo bearing strawberries you can say good- enrolls you without obligation 


in the famous 


by to weeds, cultivation and hoeing 


beans for the season. Give it at : 
ry. It has mM onth Club 
relieve worked wonders for a number of berry Bulb of the 


beans growers here. If anyone who reads this | | 125 Madison Dept. OGL Chicago 3, Ill. 
cares for any further hints on mulch- 
1 Ave. ing, I will be glad to correspond with COMPOST 


them. 
Henry Johnson, Jr. 


AS YOU WANT IT 


R. 1, Box 310, Ashland, Oregon @ ..SCREENED 

ck @ ..SHREDDED 

BIG CROPS AND HEALTH @ ..GROUND 
..MIXED 


Four years ago, in the midst of the 


housing shortage, my husband lost his Rocks, trash sepa- 


le on manure 
an ‘ou organic 
ms In (PATENTED) matter through roll- 


rina 
Dept. B 
W-W GRINDER CORP. wicnita, Kansas 
corn-- 
Pab KILL MOLES 
Pab- 
are 
»bert With NASH Traps 
arrel 
© Tils, mulches, Save Your Soil 
cultivates! 
© Some patented ti of 
ime 
been with Nash Choker Loop Traps. 
ise "$2.50 at year 
: FREE 
wer New pamphlet to Kill Moles” tells you all sbout 
le habits to te main runways. us’ 
Available NOW for All- important method. Sent to Organic A 
R atary Tillage This Fall postcard or letter will bring your copy. 
E. South St., 
NASH MOLE TRAPS Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Never before so much power 
Write ta **GRO-WEL’’ _ Nature's Perfect Growing Medium 
Also 16”, 26’, explaining why retary tillage sé ORG ” 32 organic materials rolled into one. 
S ond power tokes does more for your soil now Either item 50c per Ib. at renee. or 
off models thon other tne your. 65c per Ib. prepaid within 300 m 
Write Dept. 11 0G RUHM PHOSPHATE ROCK  “seitttiiscr 


ore a: } $2.50 per 100 Ib. bag f.0.b. Townsend, Mass. 
ind 4 nO ens ““ACTIVO”’ Onn $1.00 postpaid 

Organic Soilservice Headquarters 
© 1949 Milwaukee Equipment Manufacturing Co. Townsend 
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Why thousands of Americans 
read GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Contributions by the world’s leading plantsmen. . . de- 
lightful pictures of old-world gardens... . authoritative 
reviews of new British and European varieties... 
these are some of the reasons why this famous British 
monthly has won a unique place in the hearts of the 
American garden-loving public. You, too, will appre- 
ciate GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. Why not order 
now, on the form below. 


Brains tending Horticutturel Monthly 


RDENING nd onl 
GAI HLUSTRATED $1.50 for One 
* = Year (12 con- 
secutive issues 
sent to your 
address direct 


from London). 


Two Years 
$2.75. Three 
Years $4. 


CLIP 
AND 
MAIL 


To George Newnes, Ltd., U. S. Subscription Office 
(G. 1. 132), 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for .... 
year(s). I enclose remittance value 


Name 


NEW COLORFUL 


\, FREE CATALOG 
TY-TEX SOUTH'S LARGEST GROWERS 


OF PATENTED ROSES 
DEPT. O-1 » BOX 532 © TYLER, TEXAS 


HOUSE PLANTS: 


Easy window kinds, along with rare green-_ 

house species, in large assortment in our 

new illustrated catalog, sent on request. 
REX. D. PEARCE 

Dept. D 


Moorestown, N. J. 


photo studio because the buiiding was 
being remodeled. He could find no 
other. Principally for something to do, 
he turned to gardening in our neglected 
lot behind our house. 

About that time, too, he saw his first 
copy of Organic Gardening. The result, 
such an enthusiastic gardener that this 
year when I asked him what we could 
give him on Father’s Day he seriously 
asked for a load of manure! 

After four years of composting—woe 
to the member of the family who other- 
wise disposes of a potato paring ora 
withered rose—the soil, once so hard 
it had to broken with a pick, is rais- 
ing bumper crops of vegetables. We 
had 4-18 pound and several smaller 
squashes on one vine! And we marvel 
at the quality. 

I might add my husband is 76 years 
old, and in perfect health, which he 
credits to his organic garden. 


Mrs. Keen Polk 
930 South 11th East, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Postpaid 
Scarlet-Cerise, Rose, Lavender, 


Blue, White and ink 
the largest flowers, exquisite- 
ly waved and frilled, m 
four on each stem, Grown on 


6 
color (value 95c) 
Fora larger planting—6 Half-Ounces, 
14-02. of each color (value $3.00) for$2. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
386 Burpee Bidg. 386 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa.°R Clinton, lows 


—) 


Steel’s Mastodon 


44 


anteed. Send Now For Free Price List. 


HILL TOP GARDENS, ve. 


Jumbos. Strong, 
Healthy Plants. Gigantic flowers up 

eis to 4’’ & better. Plant generously of 
this super early blooming strain. Wide range of the rich- 
es. vivid colors. 35 yrs. of Pansy specializing. Plants guar- 


BETTER SOIL — BETTER COMPOST 
Better Flowers and Vegetables 
ActivO is amazingly useful for composting, for con- 
ditioning and activating soils; for hot beds, ete. A 
valuable multi-use, organic product for better garden 
ng. Converts garbage into humus, without odor, is 
2 to 6 weeks! No. 2 size, $1 treats 450 Ibs. compost; 


NURSERIES, North- 
port, L. 1., New York 
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Biggest News in Gardening! 


TRY THIS ORGANIC DISCOVERY OF SCIENCE AND SEE IF YOU DON’T AGREE 


Plant a little with each seed 
and see the difference in 
our plants—and the yield! 
Flowers, too, have 


Makes compost quicker, 
easier, cheaper and better 
out of difficult materiais. 


e color. 
e 
Use even sawdust and chaff. 
Compost garbage and slud 
Use ActivO to make your own 


without odor! These make 
the richest humus known to 


anic fertilizer and liquid 
\complete 
directions tell you how to do 
this and dozens of other un- 
usual garden tricks.) Use it 


in hot beds, or to make hot 
beds withou 


SCIENTIFIC BACTERIAL COMPOSITION 
See the magical difference it t manure. 
will make in weak, sluggish 

iis—just a few handfuls 
mixed into soil. It conditions, 
activates—adds life, energy 
and vitality 


ActivO is a rich, black, vel- 

billons of Nature’s own 

beneficial micro-organisms, 

hormones,  biotics 

nd the m ious 

Nature's balencers. 


| 


Use ActivO to reduce odors 

in outdoor toilets—while it 

converts the waste into an 
ash-like fertilizer-humus. 

Quickly ond cheaply make rich, soll-build- 

e | bumus from house and garden wast: 

: mazingly little. 

See below.) i ws good 

r com » & or 

good for EARTH. 

WORMS. 


ot 


All organic—no chemicals! 
Nature, herself — amplified, 
and packed in a can! SEND 
NOW FOR a THE INTER- 


ESTING DETAILS. 


e 
At dealers in sizes at 35c, 
See 


Please do not acce sub- 
situtes. There's NOTHING 
handy coupon below. if 
j your a sales tax, 


please ad 


‘est Coast: 
SOILSERVICE, P. O. Box 131 ActivO-West, P. O. Box 745 Seed Co., 
Reseda, Calif. 71 Commerical, Norfolk, Va. 


TO Townsend, Massachusetts 
— Missouri Valley, West Texas; Southwest Elsewhere 
Universal Products Nicholson Seed Stores BENSON-MA 
| 7511 Wabash, Kansas City, Mo. Dallas, Texas Bridgeton, 54, Indiana 
Send the following: (Add 10% West of Rockies) 
read for 1350 Ib. compost, at $2.00 ea. postpaid. CO FREE literature; 
0 No. 25 size for up to 3 tons compost, $6.99 (prepaid) with FREE ActivO 
Composter Cabinet plans. and composting. 
0 No. 50 size, for 61 tons, $11.95, freight collect, FREE plans. 
: If different 
san 
MORE THAN 
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CANCER—PART VII 


THE GREEN THEORY OF SULPHUR—PART (C) 


Em previous two articles were 
concerned with C. E. Green’s indict- 
ment of sulphur as a factor in causing 
cancer. Green showed that not only 
the sulphur in coal smoke, but the 
contact with sulphur in various in- 
dustries was sufficient to bring about 
an increase in the cancer rates in those 
industries. In this article I wish to 
analyze certain conditions that exist 
today that possibly may be a cause 
of cancer and that are in line with 


“Green’s theory of sulphur in smoke 


being a cancer-producing agent. 

First, however, I would like to dis- 
cuss a piece of interesting research 
that was engaged in by physicians in 
1941 at the University of Cincinnati 
College of Medicine (Drs, Fuller, 
Brown and Mills). They noted that 
the rate of cancer in the southern 
States was far less than in the North. 
For example in 1937 South Carolina’s 
rate of cancer death was 52 per 100,000 
of population, while in Rhode Island 
it was exactly 3 times that figure. We 
have seen that Green presented figures 
of southern regions showing low cancer 
rates there to prove his theory. He 
reasoned that since the South gets a- 
long without heating fires, there isn’t 
much coal smoke to afflict the inhabi- 
tants and to cause cancer. The three 
Cincinnati physicians who probably 
were not aware of Green’s work, fig- 
ured that the warmth of this climate 
was the factor which reduced the can- 
cer rate. 

They kept 67 mice, of a cancer 
strain, in a room at 90° and a similar 
number in a room with a temperature 
variation of from 70 to 94° to simulate 
the seasonal changes of the North. A 
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third cold room with 67 mice wa 
kept at 65°. 

The medical scientists discovered 
that the two northern groups of mic 
developed about 5 times as many car 
cer cases as those living under the 
warmer conditions. They pointed out 
that in warm climates “where heat loss 
is. difficult, malignant growth is sup- 
pressed just as is body growth rate.... 
When body heat can be lost easily (in 
cold climates), cancer is more previ 
lent and its course is more rapid.” 
They further emphasized the signif- 
cance of the fact that diabetes te 
sembles cancer in its geographical dis- 
tribution and is considerably less pre- 
valent in the South. 

These investigators evidently were 
not aware of Green’s theory, otherwise 
they could have injected another ele 
ment into their experiment. They 
could have subjected half of each 
group to coal smoke. Based on their 
work it would seem that a warmer 


climate is a factor in reducing cancer, 


but the work of Green is too thorough 
to say that the climate factor is the 
only one. Evidently there are two fac- 
tors, then, for the remarkably low can- 
cer rates in warmer climates—one, the 
climate itself and two, the fact that 
the population in warmer places does 
not breathe in from heating systems 
coal smoke which has a high content 
of sulphur. 

There is much present-day evidente 
to show that Green was thinking and 
working in the right direction. In 
February 1949 hundreds of women 
Jacksonville, Florida, suddenly found 
that their nylon stockings were melting 
right off their legs. W. E. Mann, tech- 
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sical engineer of the E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours nylon division said that it 
was an old story and had happened 
inmany places—Washington, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Nashville and even on a 
ship at sea. He said: “Under certain 
atmospheric conditions, tiny soot par- 
ticles cling more readily to a person’s 
dothing. And these specks contain 
wlphur dioxide, sulphur trioxide and 
other combinations of sulphur which 
mate with the moisture in the air to 
form acids.” This is the powerful sul- 
phuric acid which can with ease de- 
stroy a thread on a garment. On a 
stocking it causes many runs which 
make it disintegrate. Whether it melts 
nylons probably depends on conditions 
of humidity. 

There are two inferences here. First, 
the soot-laden air contained the dan- 
gerous sulphuric acid. Two, this acid 
is powerful or corrosive enough to 
destroy cloth fibres. If that is the case 
what is the action of this corrosive 
substance on a human being, when 
breathed in constantly, day in and 
day out? Recently on an excursion 
boat that sailed up the Delaware 
River, I noticed a continual belching 
of heavy black smoke on the back part 
of the upper deck where people were 
sitting. Green has shown that sailors 
rate high in the incidence of cancer. 
This also accounts for the statement 
of the DuPont engineers that nylon 
stockings on women have been known 
to disintegrate on ships at sea. 

In October 1948, 21 persons dropped 
dead in the streets of the little town of 
Donora, Pennsylvania, and more than 
400 others were seriously affected. This 
disaster was caused by a combination 
of fumes from the stacks of the zinc 
smelter of the American Steel and 
Wire Company, and a fog and weather 
conditions which held the pollution 
down to the area close to the plant. 
All the peonle that died lived close to 
the plant. The Department of Public 
Health of Pittsburgh issued a report in 
which it said: “In Donora, the stacks 
and possibly building vents, carry off 
the products of the zinc ores they 
smelt. The adjacent country is entirely 
denuded of vegetation. Zinc ores are 
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very high in sulphur and from experi- 
ence in other places, it would seem as 
if the denudation was due to sulphur. 
One half part of sulphur dioxide in a 
million parts of air will affect vegeta- 
tion, but it takes twenty parts in a 
million to affect human beings.” Sul- 
phur dioxide can become sulphuric 
acid when it comes in contact with 
moisture. 

The fact that sulphur coming from 
factory smoke is harmful to crops is 
an old story. In the April, 1947 issue 
of New Agriculture appears the follow- 
ing: “Need for continuing studies into 
the harmful effects of waste gases from 
factories on farm crops, shrubbery and 
trees is seen by scientists of the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 


tion.” 


In October 1946 the residents of a 
fashionable section of Ambler, Penna. 
sought an injunction against the Amer- 
ican Chemical Paint Company. The 
complainants claimed that their gar- 
den vegetable crops were inedible that 
year because of chemical contamina- 
tion. The company manufactures a 
weed-killer, the fumes from which were 
desolating the area of trees and shrubs. 

The Pittsburgh health report on the 
Donora disaster says further that, 
“there are a number of records of law 
suits where vegetation and animals 
have been killed in the vicinity of cer- 
tain industrial plants or burning refuse 
dumps from coal mines. In most of 
these it was pretty well. shown that 
sulphur was the cause.” The report 
gives an analysis of the dust that falls 
over Pittsburgh and it was found to 
contain about 19% sulphur trioxide. 
In referring to the details of the analy- 
sis the report says, “In the above anal- 
ysis it will be observed that the only 
poisonous item is the lead oxide.” Evi- 
dently they do not know about Green’s 
work, and the effect of sulphur in pro- 
ducing cancer. However, an ordinance 
has been placed in effect in Pittsburgh 

recently making it necessary to use 
only smokeless fuels in that city. 

Even Benjamin Franklin was aware 
of the evil effects of smoke. In his 
autobiography he said, “Being in Der- 
byshire at some of the furnaces for 
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smelting of lead ore, I was told that 
the smoke of those furnaces was perni- 
cious to the neighbouring grass and 
other vegetables; but I do not recollect 
to have heard anything of the effect of 
such vegetables eaten by animals. It 
may be well to make the inquiry. 

“In America I have often observed 
that on the roofs of our shingled 
houses, where moss is apt to grow in 
northern exposures, if there be any- 
thing on the roof painted with white 
lead, such as balusters or frames of 
dormer windows, etc., there is con- 
stantly a streak on the shingles from 
such paint down to the eaves, on which 
no moss will grow, but the- wood re- 
mains constantly clean and free from 
it. We seldom drink rainwater that 
falls on our houses; and if we did, per- 
haps the small quantity of lead de- 
scending from such paint might not 
be sufficient to produce any sensible 
ill effect on our bodies. But I have 
been told of a case in Europe, I forget 
the place, where a whole family was 
afflicted with what we call the dry 
belly-ache, or colica pictonum, by 
drinking rainwater. It was at a 
country-seat which, being situated too 
high to have the advantage of a well, 
was supplied with water from a tank 
which received the water from the 
leaded roofs. This had been drunk 
several years without mischief; but 
some young trees near the house grow- 
ing up above the roof, shedding their 
leaves upon: it, it was supposed that 
an acid in those leaves had corroded 
the lead they. covered, and furnished 
the water of that year with its baneful 
particles and qualities.” J 

Here are some miscellaneous com- 
ments that appeared in the press anent 
the Donora tragedy: 

“I know from long experience in 
Pittsburgh,” said Dr. I. Hope Alex- 
ander, Pittsburgh health director, 
“that whenever we have a continuous 
dense fog, we always had a number 
of acute respiratory infections.” The 
deaths in Donora seem to have hit 
people who were suffering from cardiac 
or asthmatic conditions. 

Dr. Wm. Rongann, member of the 
city’s board of health at a meeting of 
16 


the board called the deaths “plain 
murder.” 

Science News Letter, in regard to 
Donora, said, “Here’s a national health 
protection job for the new Congress 
and the next administration: A clean 
up of the air in industrial. areas; so a 
to prevent another Donora tragedy 
....St. Louis is a notable example of 
a city that cleaned up its air, with re. 
sultant health benefits to its citizens” 

Let us go west, to Chicago. News 
week of May 23, 1949 said: “Each 
year in Chicago, at least 700 deaths 
from cancer of the lungs, pneumonia, 
and pulmonary tuberculosis can be 
traced to the respiratory hazard of 
living in the city’s dirtier districts 
...- Nashville showed substantial rises 
(in death rates) in areas with polluted 
air over those with clean air....In 
the Chicago survey, the Loop area was 
rated the dirtiest in the city because 
of its monthly winter sootfall of 16 
tons per square mile. The Loop death 
rates per 100,000 white male popula- 
tion were 323 for pneumonia, 368.1 for 
pulmonary tuberculosis and 78.1 for 
lung cancer. Rates for the Belmont 
Cragin section, which had an average 
monthly winter sootfall of 11 tons per 
square mile (or about 14% that of the 
Loop), were 23.8, 26.6, and 15.9. This 
area was rated as the cleanest of Chi- 
cago’s 22 sections.... These differ- 
ences in hazards to men and women 
indicate that air pollutién is much 
more important in causing death in 
dirty areas than are economic, housing, 
and nutritional conditions, the doctors 
concluded.” 

I make no further comment except 
to state that it all tends to indicate 
that Green’s work must be re-opened 
and thoroughly investigated. 

In Los Angeles today many of the 
inhabitants have inflamed eyes an 


‘sore throats because of air pollution 


for which the term smog was coined. 
One of my readers who writes 
about it calls it, “the smog atmosphere 
that hangs over Los Angeles like a 
great shroud prematurely wrapped 
over our suffocating forms.” Another 
one says that the citrus growers are 
beginning to complain that the smoke 
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from the blast and steel furnaces at 
Fontana floating in upper air currents 
for long distances are affecting the 
size of their oranges and also interferes 
with the proper ripening of the fruit. 
How does it really affect people? 

Dr. Edward Gower writing in an 
English magazine called Health For 
All in June 1946 said, “The effects of 
smoke upon our bodies are twofold: 
firstly, there is the action of chemically 
active particles which poison the tissue 
cells and, secondly, the irritant me- 
chanically active dust which acts as a 
foreign body. The tarry matter and 
invisible sulphur acids which result 
from the burning of raw coal cause 
the linings of the lungs to become 
rough, and the surrounding tissues 
to lose their elasticity. These changes* 
may produce or aggravate bronchitis, 
partial collapse of the lungs and the 
incomplete oxygenation of the blood 
....there is also the screening effect 
of the smoke on the sun’s rays.” The 
effect of reduced oxygenation is im- 
portant in the consideration of cancer 
because defective oxygenation in the 
cell is known to be one of the causes 
of cancer and the basis of one attempt 
at cancer cure is to improve that very 
thing. 

_ Other polluting agents are the gaso- 
line fumes from cars and the smoke 
from railroad locomotives which hang 
in the air and can travel great dis- 
tances. The tendency to use Diesel 
engines is a move in the right direction 
because there is more combustion and 
less fumes and solid particles go out 
into the air. About steam locomotive 
pollution the American Medical Jour- 
nal of May 3, 1949 said: 

During stable winter weather 
phases of low air motion there is often 
formed a stratified ceiling 500 to 800 
feet above the ground. Into this pock- 
eted air mass the locomotives exhaust 
their steam and polluting materials. 
Natural fog tendencies are thus greatly 
accentuated, and the suspension and 
rapid accumulation of all flue products 


in this surface fog mass lead quickly to , 


‘smogs’ and a dangerous atmosphere 
for the people to breathe. A recent 


U.S. Public-Health Service survey 


dicated that about a fourth of the total 
pollution in the Chicago area is contri- 
buted by the coal-burning steam loco- 
motives, but their output of exhaust 
steam to hold the polluting materials 
suspended easily gives them: a first 
place as a public health menace.” 

What can we do to counteract the 
effects of sulphur in coal smoke and 
in polluted air? First we must con- 
tact city and state officials to pass 
ordinance to make it illegal to use 
other than smokeless coals, or oil or 
gas heating systems. In the latter two 
there is much more complete combus- 
tion than in coal. In a use of gas 
heating it must not be in the form of 
open flame room heaters. Devices 
should be perfected to be placed in 
chimneys to capture and reduce the 
smoke. 

Studies should be made in the pos- 
sible and economical use of electricity 
for heating. Already in the northwest 
coast sections, where water power has 
cheapened the cost of electricity, elec- 
tric fuel is quite extensively used. If 
public utilities companies will experi- 
ment, science and technology can solve 
the problem. The Pennsylvania Power 
and Light Company of Allentown, 
Penna. has such a system and it is 
soon to be tested. Sun houses or solar 
systems where the heat of the sun’is 
captured and used to heat homes are 
greatly to be encouraged. One sees 
many such installations in Florida and 
California. 

Persons who remodel old farm- 
houses should check on the chimney 
flues. Many of them leak fumes into 
homes and should be replaced with 
new terra cotta flue lining. There 
should be more district heating by 
companies that have large central 
plants that pipe heat to customers. 
This is now in effect in the business 
districts of many cities. It could be 
extended into residential areas where 
the central plant could be built un- 
derground and beautifully landscaped. 
The smoke should not be permitted 
to go out, in this case, but by suitable 
means which are already known, bro- 
ken down and gotten rid of by other 
means. 
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I would like to envision the car of 
the future as running by electricity. 
The brains that produced the atom 
bomb could solve this problem. To 
persons who have to spend all day in 
offices located in business districts 
where the air is polluted, show this 
series of articles to the boss. Perhaps 
he will put in some kind of air-condi- 
tioning system that will keep washing 
out the air. The Westinghouse Com- 


pany has on the market a device called © 


the Precipitron, which removes from 


and dust, thus also reducing cleaning 
costs. 

It is possible that there are damag- 
ing agents in coal smoke other than 
sulphur. In 1900 to 1917, the time 
when Green was making his investiga- 
tions, little was known about cancer- 
inducing or carcinogenic agents. Ac- 
cording to an article in the American 
Medical Journal, “Carbon particles (in 
coal smoke) which would be harmless 
if pure but which have condensed on 
them varying loads of tars, some of 
which have been found to be definitely 
cancinogenic in animals,” should also 
be considered. 

This question of smoke pollution of 
the air can be made interesting by 
comparing it with the statistics of 
mental disease. Cancer is known to be 
more prevalent in cities than in rural 
areas or small towns. With regard to 
mental cases the reverse is true, how- 
ever, and this is rather strange because 
it is so often heard that our fast mod- 
ern pace ig driving us to nervous and 
mental breakdowns. We know that 
the pace is faster in the cities than 
in the country, then why is there more 
mental disease in the country? ‘ Here 


again it seems strange that the people 
who produce the food, the farmers and 
the people in the small towns who are 
close to them, know much less about 
the needs of the body for a well-round- 
ed diet than city people. I have known 
of cases of farmers who have sold all 
their fresh crops and existed mainly on 
canned foods. The city man’s inclusion 
of fresh fruit and vegetables perhaps 
keeps him saner. I have seen farming 
people who have huge gobs of cake 


_ and coffee for breakfast. The city man 
the air electronically 90% of all smoke "’ 


reads up more about the needs of the 
body for a nutritious diet. This, of 
course, is all averages, and speculations 
you understand. 

But in the case of cancer, the fact 
that rural people are in a cleaner at- 
‘mosphere, evidently helps them. Now 
what I am saying here is pure sup- 
position, but sometimes a little specu- 
lating or having hunches does not hurt. 
Why mental disease does not submit 
to clean air I am not trying to study 
out. Evidently in this case there are 
other factors. 

We must not eliminate the nutti- 
tional factor from the cancer picture. 
I am sure that ‘it is a big factor. All 
the people who live under smoky con- 
ditions do not come down with cancer. 
Is it possible that those who are well- 
nourished can resist the air-pollution? 
Is it possible that those who go a step 
further in the concept of good nourish- 
ment, who eat food produced organi- 
cally, that is with plenty of humus in 
the soil and without chemical fertili- 
zers, will resist smoke pollution even 
more? 

Don’t forget that many of our chem- 
ical fertilizers contain sulphur. 

(To be continued) 
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Miscellany..... 


POTATOES AND ACIDITY 


Why do potatoes have to grow on 
an acid soil in order to be-free of 
disease? Most of us usually take such 
statements for facts without examining 
the basis for them. The answer in this 
case is that potatoes are supposed to 
grow in an acid condition because the 
disease organisms that attack them 
are less likely to live in such a good 
soil. In a bulletin that I read recently 
the statement was made that “on dis- 
ease-free land the exact control of 
acidity is not so important and better 
~y are often obtained in less acid 
soil. 

In the first issue of the Organic 
Farmer (Published by the Organic 
Gardening Organization—Aug.) there 
isan article by Hugh A. Ward showing 
how he grew potatoes in a soil with a 
pH of 5.6 whereas it should have been 
more acid (from 4.8 to 5.2). He grew 
potatoes in two plots. In one he plow- 
ed under a green manure crop and used 
chemical fertilizers, in the other he 
applied compost at the rate of ten tons 
to the acre. In the organic plot his 
potatoes were beautiful, with scarcely 
a trace of scab. In the chemical plot 
90% of the tubers were heavily infest- 
ed. The organic plot yielded 725 bush- 
els to the acre, whereas the average 
for Mr. Ward’s section of Long Island 
is around 300 bushels. In his second 
year the pH of the organic plot went 
up to the unheard of figure for pota- 
toes of 7.2, and he still maintained the 
same yield of scab-free potatoes. 

The reason why the scab went down 
was that the increase of organic mat- 
ter stimulated the development of 

eneficial, antibiotic organisms like 
the penicilliums, which checked the 
activities of the disease-producing bac- 
teria. 


POTATOES AND PROTEIN 


Two British scientists Chick and 
Slack reported to the First Interna- 


tional Congress of Biochemistry in 
Cambridge, England that potatoes 
may contain mysterious substances 
which help the body make better use 
of proteins. 

“Young rats doubled their growth 
rate when the non-protein nitrogenous 
potato substances were substituted 
for one-fourth of the wheat protein in 
their diet. The researchers said that 
this cannot be explained on the basis 
of supplying essential amino acids, 
building blocks of protein. They be- 
lieve some unknown mechanism is 
involved.” 

I have always recommended to those 
who are reducing weight to cut out 
bread and other grain foods rather 
than potatoes which is a food that is 
easily assimilable to the human sys- 
tem. They contain valuable minerals 
and should be eaten with the skins. 
Two medium-sized potatoes per day 
would not present a problem to a 
person who is on a reducing diet. 


FEUD? 


In the August Miscellany departt- 
ment of this magazine we reprinted 
a letter written by James Street, 
the famous novelist, that appeared 
in a North Carolina newspaper. We 
thought it would be of interest to 
readers. But evidently I have stirred 


up a hornet’s nest, for the man whom . 


Mr. Street took to task has written 
in answering him. I am therefore giv- 
ing both letters but promise, in the 
future, to try and not stir up such 
feuds in the ranks of organic gardeners 
and farmers. 

Here are the two letters: 


AN ORGANIC FARMER 
CHAMPION 


While we are on the subject of 
letters, here’s one that James Street, 
the famous best-seller author of the 
Gauntlet sent to a North Carolina 
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newspaper. The name of the news- 
paper, unfortunately, did not accom- 
pany the clipping: 

To the Editor: 

A casual investigation by your corre- 
spondent Tom Henderson of Yancey- 
ville would show him that organic 
farming methods are not confined to 
Republicans or Democrats. Inciden- 
tally, Governor Scott now is reading 
“Pay Dirt,” the best book next to 
Darwin and Albert Howard on organic 
practices. 

It is not politics that is ruining our 
soil, but profit pressure and, as a 
Democrat, I am constrained to look 
askance at Republicans when profit 
idolatry is mentioned. Organic sig 
ing comes down to a simple fact—is 
man willing to live on the dividends 
of the earth instead of the principal. 
Perhaps Republican Henderson is, but 
Republican Wherry is not; perhaps 
Democrat Street is, but Democrat 
Hoey apparently is not. So be it! 

Also tobacco can be grown organi- 
cally free of disease, but it won’t be 
“bright” leaf. It will be a fat, lush 
weed and not the kind of tobacco that 


will send radio droolers into ecstasy.. 


It will have the trace elements in it 
and will not be a remedy for every- 
thing from spinsterhood to stupidity. 


JAMES STREET 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Yanceyville, N. C. 
August 22, 1949 


Mr. J. I. Rodale, Editor, 
Organic Gardéning, 
Emmaus, Pa. 


Dear Mr. Rodale: 


Maybe humor and humility, as well 
as humus and humidity, have their 
spots in garden plots. Inasmuch as 
you have reprinted the facetious, but 
critical, letter of Mr. James Street, 
famous author and bio-dynamic gar- 
dener and fatmer of Chapel Hill, in 
which he mildly takes me to taw for 


both my politics and my compostmg 


contentions, perhaps you will permit 
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me to say a few words in defense and 
by way of rebuttal. 

While I am not a spinster, I plead 
guilty to any accusation of being stu- 
pid. However, I am not stupid enough 
to vote for “a yaller dog, a blue jay 
or a swamp robin” on my political 
ticket. -I supported and voted for 
Governor Kerr Scott—just as I did 
when he was running for State Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, because | 
knew that he was a better farmer and 
more interested in farming than his 
lawyer opponent. 

Permit me to say to Mr. Street that 
I live in a county where organic farm- 
ing was once popular, but where 
Republicanism has never been even 
healthy or safe. A short anecdote is 
illustrative. Right after the Civil War, 
Old Sid Peters professed religion and 
was accepted for baptism and church 
membership. On the banks of Jordan 
creek on the day set for the baptizing, 
one of the deacons learned that Old 
Sid had once voted the Republican 
ticket. The Pastor hurriedly called a 
meeting of the board of deacons. It 
was decided best to go on with the 
baptizing and take the candidate into 
the church—but it was understood 
and agreed that they would afterwards 
expel Old Sid for “conduct unbecom- 
ing a Christian.” 

hile I have only contended, as you 
agree, that healthy tobacco plants can 
be grown without chemical fertilizers, 
I believe that bright tobacco can be 
produced with compost. I saw it done 
in my early youth. Furthermore, a-. 
gain, Mr. Street, I am a native of the 
county which first discovered the art 
of flue-curing bright tobacco—and my 
daughters are the great-great-grand- 
daughters of the discoverer. 


Sincerely, 


TOM HENDERSON 


ORGANIC RESTAURANTS 


If you live in Buffalo, or within a 
reasonable distance of it, hot-foot it 
over to Gandy’s Restaurant at 
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West Chippewa Street and get your- 
self a fresh vegetable plate for 75c. 
Mr. Gandy sent us a copy of the menu. 
Under “Fresh Vegetable Plate” it says: 

“These vegetables are organically 
grown on our own farm. No chemical 
fertilizer, dusting powder or spray 
materials used in our gardens.” This 
is breath-taking. It has many impli- 
cations. First, it shows that there is 
an organic revolution on foot with 
things happening every day. Sitting 
here behind the scenes I see it and it 
is extremely encouraging. Here a con- 
gressman has introduced a bill to in- 
vestigate chemical fertilizers, there a 
manufacturer has put on the market 
a special piece of equipment for or- 
ganiculturist use, to grind green mat- 
ter, new organic fertilizer materials 
are being placed on the market, and 
s0 forth. 

The second connotation we get from 
Mr. Gandy’s restaurant is that if Mr. 
Gandy can’t get farmers to raise the 
food for his customers the way he 
wants it, he will by-pass them com- 
pletely. In his letter he states that he 
has purchased a 267-acre farm for this 
purpose, and will eventually have 
meat organically produced. Unless the 
farmers wake up, more and more con- 
sumers will by-pass the grocery stores, 
the wholesale grocer and the grocer 
himself and grow their own. The effect 
of this will be to wake up the farmer 
eventually. That is the slow way of 
progress. 

Mr. Gandy had a display in his 
testaurant window last week of twen- 
ty-one varieties of vegetables with a 
sign stating that they were organically 
grown. Let me quote from Mr. 


Gandy’s letter: 


“I have experimented a little with 
composts. Last year was the first that 
I went all out organically and I am 
proud to say I had wonderful success. 
I put in, about two acres of vegetables 
of various varieties. For three years 
prior to last year I lost practically all 
my tomato crop with a blight. Sov 
year I picked 38 bushels from 100 
plants before the frost got them. This 
year looks as though we will do better 
than that. The quality is so different 


that our guests in the restaurant re- 
mark about our vegetables. 

“This year I put in cauliflower and 
Brussel sprouts for the first time. We 
were serving cauliflower for two weeks 
before there was any in the Buffalo 
market, and a very fine quality. We 
have been serving Brussels sprouts 
now for over a week and there still 
aren’t any in the market. 

“One of my neighbors and. his wife 
were up last Sunday night to pay us a 
visit and I was showing them our gar- 
den and he stated that he had farmed 
for a good many years but never in 
his life did he ever see such vegetables. 

“So, in closing, I just want to state 
from results shown, I am a one hun- 
dred per cent organic gardener.” 

Let us hope that the day is not far 
off when we will publish a blue book 
of restaurants, hotels and markets all 
over the United States that have or- 
ganically produced food to offer. 


TOO MUCH NITRATE 


Director H. A. Curtis of the Tenn- 
essee Valley Authority, one of the 
world’s great producers of nitrogen 
fertilizers, appealed today against in- 
creased use OF nitrates by farmers. 

The TVA director said the existence 
of plentiful supplies of cheap nitrates, 
like those the Authority produces from 
air at Muscle Shoals, has been a for- 
tunate factor in meeting postwar food 
shortages. 

Their liberal use, however, “effects 
a mining of the soil, a process which 
already has made deserts of great areas 
of once rich agricultural land and 
which goes on apace,” Curtis said. 

He expressed hope that the use of 
nitrates, now heaviest in history will 
gradually be replaced by growing of 
legumes that fix nitrogen in the soil 
by natural process. 

—Birmingham Age-Herald 


WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 


W. W. Wilt Inc. Super-Food Mar- 
ket of 312 No. Main St., Elkhart, 
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Indiana advises us that they plan to 
bake and sell their own whole wheat 
bread. This movement can grow to 
great proportions. Readers might show 
this column to restaurant keepers and 
market owners. 


HYBRID CORN 


In recent tests it has been shown 
that Hybrid corns lack six rare trace 
elements. Hybrids were developed in 
answer to the land’s rebellion from the 
use of chemical fertilizers. At -first 
when chemical fertilizers were used 
the yields went up but more and more 
chemicals had to be applied to keep 
them up. Then the yields went down 
alarmingly. The Hybrid was produced 
to up the yield at any cost, which the 
hybrid corn does, by foraging in the 
ground and getting bulk at the ex- 
pense of other valuable elements. The 
hybrid lacks protein and certain trace 
mineral elements. 

The following item from Every- 
body’s Poultry Magazine of August, 
1949 tells part of the story: 

Wheat protein is a better source of 
amino acids than most analyses indi- 
cate, according to J. H. Jeppesen and 
C. R. Grau (Poultry Science, Vol. 27, 
No. 5). Calculations based on chick 
requirements and amino acid tables 
show that wheat protein should be 
lacking in leucine, methionine, trypto- 
phan, and lysine. Actual feeding trials 
proved, however, that only lysine was 
deficient, requiring the addition of 
0.4 percent L—lysine for best results. 

The authors report that wheat pro- 
tein is unquestionably a better source 
of amino acids than corn protein. Corn 
protein content has also suffered from 
the advent of hybrid corn. According 
to C. G. King, Scientific Director of 
the Nutrition Foundation (1948 Re- 
port), “The lowered protein content of 
recently introduced hybrid corn has 
meant a proportionate sacrifice of pro- 
tein roughly equal to the total pro- 
tein from America’s soybean crop.” 
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—From George E. Sokolsky’s Column, 

Here is a gem from a Sokolsky col- 
umn of recent date: 

In American Affairs I found this 
nugget by Dr. Frederich Georg Juen- 
ger, described as “A very distinguished 
and pessimistic German thinker” who 
wrote “The Failure of Technology” in 
1939 and hid it. This is the nugget: 

“We can reasonably assume, for ex- 
ample, that an apple contains a num- 
ber of substances that so far have 
eluded the chemist and the biologist. 
It is likewise quite certain that even 
if all these substances could be syn 
thetically reproduced in a pill, they 
could not replace the apple. For the 
apple embodies a principle that is 
higher than the sum of its parts. It 
is not a lifeless preparation, like the 
substances that have been, or could be 
extracted from it, but an expression 
of life that grows and smells and ripens 
and has fragrance. No doubt the wise 
thing to do is to eat the apple itself 
rather than swallow the vitamins which 
may be extracted from it. And I shall 
also show wisdom by eating the apple 
not for the sake of all the vitamins it 
contains, but because it is an apple. 
The difference is fundamental, for in 
the first instance I am acting like a 
sick person, in the second like a 
healthy one... .” 


Better Than Medicine 


The truth of this must be obvious 
even to the most avid vitamin taker. 
I have personally consumed thousands 
of them, under instruction, but find 
that a beefsteak does more to lift 
my soul than a carload of vitamins 


or even hormones. In fact, dancing ° 


an old-fashioned waltz, listening to 
Beethoven, Brahms, or Tchaikovsky, 
working in a garden or holding con- 
verse with my dog, Brownie, will lift 
me higher than any make of ,B Com- 
plex. As for a fine piece of pastry— 
but then the doctor says beware of 
obesity and diabetes! It is that “be- 
ware” that gives me the let-down. 
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Si ns oO 


An arrangement in or on a natural container from 
woods or field. The container may be rock, wood, 
or other plant material. The chestnuts are from 
the hills of Powder Valley. The niche containing 
the arrangement is 30 inches high, 26 inches wide, 
and 15 inches deep. 


MRS. NOAH B. CAMPBELL, 
Zionsville, Pa. 
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HOW TO PROPAGATE EVERGREENS 
FROM CUTTINGS 


By WILLIAM H. EYSTER, Ph.D. 


“Pye most wonderful characteristic 
of all life is its ability to grow and mul- 
tiply. The object of the life of every 
plant is to prepetuate its kind. Shrubs 
and trees propagate themselves sexu- 
ally by the development of sexual 
branches such as cones and flowers in 
which seeds are produced. Many 
shrubs and trees may also propagate 
themselves asexually by developing 
new plants from roots or from stems 
which come in contact with the soil. 
If a stem of spruce or boxwood, for 
instance, is bent over so that it comes 
in contact with the ground and is 
held there by a forked stick driven 
into the ground, roots will form at the 
nodes which are in contact with the 
soil. This mode of asexual reproduc- 
= is called layering, as shown in 

ig. 1. . 

In getting plant material for your 
own home garden it may not be possi- 
ble to use the layering method. The 
particular plant you wish to have may 
be many miles away, and the different 
plants you wish may be widely scatter- 


Fig. 1. Propagation by layering 
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ed. In this case the simplest and most 
suitable method of propagating the 
plants is to take cuttings and root 
them yourself. First of all, then, we 
must have a clear understanding of 
what a cutting is. 


Cuttings 


Any part of a plant which has been 
severed and is capable of developing 
into a new plant under suitable condi- 
tions may be regarded as a cutting. 
Cuttings may be taken from the root, 
stem, or leaf. Soft wood cuttings are 
usually known as slips. A part freshly 
removed from a plant is known as a 
cutting, while a cutting which has been 
kept under favorable conditions until 
roots have formed is called a rooted 
cutting. 

Cuttings or slips are taken from 
most commercial plants because this 
is a rapid method of propagation and 
because it insures a new plant exactly 
like the parent plant. Cuttings made 
from mature stems are called hard 
wood cuttings. 

Practically all evergreens may be 
propagated successfully from cuttings 
made from mature twigs, i.e. from hard 
wood cuttings. A cutting should i- 
clude a twig of the current year's 
growth with a short section of the 
previous year’s growth as a heel. Cut- 
tings from blue spruce, red cedar, and 
arborvitae are shown in Fig. 2. 

A stem from which soft wood cut- 
tings are to be made should be brittle, 
not stringy; when bent it should snap, 
not bend, as shown in Fig. 3. If cut- 
tings are too soft they damp-off readi- 
ly; if too old, they are slow to root. 
The best material for a soft wood cut- 
ting or slip is the first one to three 
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Blue Spruce Juniper 


inches of the tip of a shoot. In making 
aslip, the stem should be cut approxi- 
mately one-half inch below a node, as 
shown in Fig. 4. 


Rooting the Cuttings 


Cuttings can be rooted in almost an 
medium which provides them wit 
suitable moisture and aeration and is 
relatively free from soil organisms. 


Fig. 3. For a soft-wood cutting, use the tip 
of the stem which breaks off clean. The stem 
which bends farther back is too old. 


Arborvitae 
Fig. 2. Suitable cuttings for propagating our common conifers 


Some cuttings can be rooted in water, 
but all will root in clean sand which 
is kept sufficiently moist. A good sub- 
stitute for sand is vermiculite, a mica 
product. 


In rooting a lot of cuttings it is a 
good plan to use a wooden box (com- 
monly called a flat) 12 inches by 18 
inches and 4 to 6 inches deep. Fill the 
flat with clean moist sand and firm 
it by tamping. Insert the cuttings in 
rows about 2 inches apart, with cut- 
tings spaced to 1% inches in the row. 
After all the cuttings have been in- 
serted in the sand to a depth of about 
two inches, tamp the sand between the 
rows by using a block of wood and a 
hammer. Then place the flat of cut- 
tings in a protected place and make 
sure that it never dries out. The time 
required for the development of roots 
varies with different kinds of ever- 
greens, from several to as many as 6 
to 8 months. 

Stages in the formation of roots on 
a cutting of Japanese yew are shown 
in Fig. 5. There is first formed on the 
heel a callus. Conditions which favor 
callus formation also favor root forma- 
tion. Good callus formation, therefore, 
indicates that conditions for rooting 
are proper. The callus serves as a 
wound protection, but later the cells 


are absorptive and develop into root 
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Fig. 4. Line indicates the place to cut off a 


mature stem to make a hard-wood cutting. 


rimordia which develop into roots, 

hen root formation begins, the roots 
grow rather rapidly. 

_ Stages in the development of box- 
wood are shown in Fig. 6. It may be 
observed that little or no callus has 
been formed, and that the roots have 
grown out from the nodes. 


Planting the Rooted Cuttings 


When the cuttings are well-rooted, 
they may be planted in pots or set out 
in rows in a nursery. Every home 
gardener should have his own plant 
nursery. The nursery need not be 
larger than necessary to grow cuttings 
and seedlings large enough to be plant- 
ed out in their permanent places in 
the home grounds. 

Since most evergreens prefer a more 
or less acid soil, an acid compost 
should be used in setting out the cut- 
tings in the nursery, or in transplant- 
ing the nursery-grown plants to the 
garden or yard. 


Fig. 5. Stages in the development of roots. (a) Cutting of yew, freshly made. (b) Cutting 
after 6 months in sand, showing callus tissue. (c) Cutting with roots 
which developed from the callus tissue. 
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(a) 


(b) 


Fig. 6. (a) A freshly made cutting of boxwood. (b) A root cutting of boxwood that has been 
in the sand box 4 months. Note that the roots develop from the nodes. 


| DON’T BELIEVE THAT 


(A Series) 
By LEONARD WICKENDEN 


STRAWBERRIES DO NOT “RUN OUT." 


now and agin, when read-— 


ing an article or a book on gardening, 
I come across a statement which is 
so contrary to my own experience that 
I say to myself: “I don’t believe that”. 
Frequently, I find the same opinion ex- 
pressed by two, three or more writers 
within a few months, so that there 
seems to be an agreement among ex- 
perts to accept some doctrines as fun- 
damental to the gardener’s creed. Over 
the years, I have made a collection of 
some of these teachings which I be- 
lieve to be fallacious. From them, I 
select the following. If any of you 
who read this find that you agree or 


disagree with me, why not write in. 


and say so? Let’s try to find out why 
these persistent beliefs arise. 

I don’t believe that strawberry 
plants “run out”. Over and over a- 
gain, I have read (especially in the 
Sunday Gardening Supplements) that 
if you want a plentiful supply of large 
berries you must pull up all your 
plants every few years, throw them 
away, and purchase a new supply from 
a nursery. This is necessary, say the 
experts, because, if you try to renew 
your beds with your own runners, the 
plants get weaker and weaker until 
they “run out”, producing a small crop 
of inferior fruit, scarcely worth eating. 

The question which arises in my 
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mind, and to which I have never found 
a satisfactory answer, is why plants 
in our own garden run out while those 
in a nursery don’t. If we buy plants 
from a nursery, they are surely run- 
ners from parent plants. Our own 
plants will get weaker and weaker 
until they “run out” and produce a 
small crop of inferior fruit, scarcely 
worth eating. 

Anyway, we do, and the results are 
wholly satisfactory. We started our 
bed one September with so-called pot- 
ted plants from a nursery. They ar- 
rived with the roots encased in hard 
balls of earth, each one wrapped in a 
piece of newspaper. We planted ac- 
cording to instructions but, as luck 
would have it, the planting was follow- 
ed by a hot dry spell. Although faith- 
fully watered and protected from the 
sun, 75% of the plants died. So, as 
the season was getting late, we ob- 
tained a hundred plants from a neigh- 
boring farm. Our neighbor told us to 
help ourselves from his bed which, he 
said, needed thinning—as, indeed, it 
did. It was a mass of well grown run- 
ners and it was these that we used to 
start our bed. 

You will see that everything about 
this picture was wrong—according to 
the experts. Early in the season, our 
neighbor should have removed from 
each plant all the runners but two, 
but he had been too busy. The plants 
had been left to their own devices—as, 
no doubt, they had been in previous 
years. So the bed should have been 


The Soil and 


Additional equipment and chemical 
reagents are being purchased for the 
Soil and Health Foundation labora- 
tory. The new equipment and chemi- 
cals will be used for studying the mi- 
croflora of the compost which is bein 
made now in much shorter time a 
according to new methods. Compara- 
tive studies are being made of the dif- 
ferent starters and activators that are 
now available. Various kinds of plant 
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in a thoroughly “run out” condition, 

Almost all our present plants are 
descendants from our neighbor’s rup. 
ners. We found the berries on his 
plants larger and finer in flavor than 
those on the survivors from the nur. 
ery plants, so we have discarded most 
of the latter and filled the bed with 
runners from the farmer’s plants, 
Since then, we have not only kept the 
bed going with our own runners, but 
have started another large bed which 
is producing its second crop as I write 
this. The quality of the fruit is superb, 
the yield is large, the size of the in- 
dividual berries astonishes visitors and 
neighbors, and the new plants seem to 
grow in size each year. Of course, we 
keep the beds well fed with compost. 
Perhaps that is why our stock is show- 
ing no signs of running out. 

We grow our berries in widely- 
spaced rows, and as the first runners 
form from the first year plants we train 
sufficient of them to make a row in 
each wide space. From experience we 
have learned that the runners from 
the first year plants make bigger plants 
than those from the second year 
plants, and we keep only the first run- 
ners that form. When the plants are 
two or three years old, we pull them 
out and put them on the compost heap. 
We let all blossoms, that will, set fruit 
—once more breaking the rules—and 
we eat, or give away, all the fruit that 
sets—unless the birds get ahead of us. 
We do everything that we shouldn't 
do, but the results are fine. 


Health Foundation 


materials shredders and grinders also 
are being studied, as the quick com- 
posting methods depend largely upon 
shredding and mixing the materials 
thoroughly and inoculating them with 
a suitable starter. 

Your continued support of the 
Foundation is earnestly solicited. Send 
contributions to the Secretary, 


South West St., Allentown, Pa. 
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Grapes in profusion free from insect pests and diseases 


Organic Methods Benefit Grapes 


By IRA T. BOST 


= the purchasing of 48 acres 
of land in July 1938, I decided to 
plant some grape vines. This land is 
in the Piedmont Section of North 
Carolina, in Lincoln County, just 
across Catawba County line 3 miles 


Southeast from the town of Maiden,. 


N.C. When I bought this land it was 
all woody except for six or seven 
acres. I now have a total of about 
fifteen acres cleared, about seven 
acres being planted to vineyards. 
This land is well drained, slightly roll- 
ing, and sandy with a red clay subsoil. 

Without any money and not much 
of anything to work with in January, 
1939, I planted on 2 acres of land 1140 
grape vines, consisting of the follow- 


ing varieties: Concord, Niagara, Fre- 


donia, Portland, Ontario, Delaware, | 


Catawba, Sheridan and Worden. This 
is Vineyard Number 1. Because of 
the need of proper ways of cultivating, 
spraying, etc. these vines did not 
reach their full years of production 
until the past few years. However, 
until and including the year 1944 this 
vineyard had produced 24,782 pounds 
of grapes which were sold for $1289.97. 
Very. little commercial fertilizer has 
been used on this vineyard; none has 
been used for the past four years. The 
kinds which had been used were of 
different analysis by way of: experi- 
ment which did not show up. There 
was some borax used which did not 
seem to prove helpful. 

Vineyard Number 2 consisting of 
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600 vines was planted in March 1943. 
It is made up of the following varie- 
ties: Fredonia, Portland, Ontario, 


Sheridan, Caco, Van Buren, Duchess, ° 


Urbana, Seneca, Concord Seedless, 


Golden Muscat, Martha and Niagara. - 


Vineyard Number 3 contains 1184 
vines, consisting of Fredonia, Con- 
cord, Niagara, Champanel, Seibel No. 
1000 and Captivator. All of these 
vineyards are now in production and 
no fertilizer of any kind has been 
used on the last two. 

From the three vineyards I have 


received a total of 37,720 pounds of 


grapes which were sold for $3282.87. 


The three vineyards last year pro-. 


duced 12,538 pounds which brought 
$1925.20. All these grapes have been 
sold as fresh fruit, most of them to a 
wholesale fruit company. They were 
packed in the California-type lug. 

So far I have used only crimson 
clover for soil building. I have plenty 
of compost made but as yet have not 
seen the need for it. Last week I gath- 
ered up two truck loads of bones, had 
them ground real fine on a hammer- 
mill and received 1500 pounds of 
ground bone. I have mixed part of 
this with cotton seed meal and wood 
ashes in equal parts and I expect to 
use this as I see fit. — 

I have vineyard Number 4 started 
with about 600 vines in it. I also have 
about 500 peach trees and about 200 
apple trees most all bearing. None of 

_ them have received any chemical fer- 
tilizers. 

I have not been bothered with rots 
or insects to any extent except leaf- 
hoppers on grapes, Black Leaf 40 
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having been used for control; Bordeau 
mixture having been used only for 
spraying. 

People everywhere who have eaten 
of my grapes and fruit say it is the 
best they have ever eaten, and I sin- 
cerely do believe the good quality of 
the fruit is the result of using our 
natural resources for plant food. 

I began the growing of grapes as a 
hobby, but have also taken up the 
growing of the vines on a commercial 
basis, last year having grown more 
than 16,000, and have more than 
100,000 vines for this fall, so far as I 
know the only one in the South grow- 
ing the vines. My place is known as 
Rose City Nursery, Maiden, N. C,, 
owned alone by Ira H. Bost and wife. 


will soon be published 
THE ORGANIC FOOD DIRECTO- 
RY, to be printed quarterly, in which 
will be listed those who have organi- 
cally produced food for sale. It is ex- 
pected that within a few years the 
distribution on each printing will 
amount to a million copies. At the 
start the cost of listing will be nominal 
and will increase as the circulation in- 
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creases. It will be printed in different 
editions, one for each broad region of 
the United States. 

For a listing write us, detailing fully 
what you have to sell, and what is the 
method you have followed in growing 
it. Write to: 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
EMMAUS, PENNA. 


SEED SALVAGE PAYS 


By DOREEN FOOTE 


Vi first learned by accident to 


save our own flower seeds and start 
our plants in flats. We had an un- 
usually fine bed of zinnias one fall and 
we were away until they finished blos- 
soming. When we returned we found 
they had all gone to seed. 

“Our first job is to clear out those 
dead zinnias,” I said to my husband. 

“Why not save some of the seed for 
next year,” he suggested, and put his 
words into action by shaking the seed 
into an envelope he had in his pocket. 
_The next summer we went in for 
zinnias in a big way. We had such 
quantities in fact that we gave dozens 
of plants to our friends and neighbors 
and still had every available nook in 


our own garden set out to zinnias. 

“If we can do it with one flower 
why not with others,” I suggested. 

This was the beginning of our seed 
salvage system. Now seeding time in 
our garden is just as exciting as plant- 
ing and flowering time. For with the 
first sign of ripened seeds we go 
around with an empty envelope and 
harvest the tiny particles which next 
year will mean more flowers. 

Each envelope is carefully labeled 
with the kind, color and date of the 
seeds. They are then filed in a special 
box reserved for this purpose. How- 
ever, instead of using an alphabetical 
system, we arrange them under the 
months in which they should be plant- 
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ed. Thus we save a great deal of time. 
For example we know that all the 
seeds filed under June should be 
planted at that time of year. If we 
wish to save the seeds over for the 
following year, the envelopes are left 
in place. ~ 

We have found these salvaged seeds 
an excellent source of gifts for garden- 
ing friends. Packaged in uniform en- 
velopes with the name of the flower 
typed on the outside and sometimes 
decorated with a picture of the plant, 
- make a most individual surprise 
gift. 

AH our flower planting is done in 
flats. The soil in these is carefully 
prepared with a mixture of sand, peat 
moss and humus from the compost 
heaps. The seeds are scattered over 
the top, covered with a light layer of 
soil which is well tamped down with 
a board or brick. In the case of very 
small seeds like petunia or salpiglossis 
we do not cover them at all but simply 
tamp them into the flat. 

The flats must be kept well-watered 
until the plants break through the 
soil. To keep the seeds from washing 
out we place a newspaper over the flat 
and sprinkle through it. Since overhead 


watering does not always keep the 
soil below the surface damp, we some- 
times place the flats in water-filled 
basins. The use of lukewarm water in 
the mornings has the advantage of 
giving the seedlings an earlier start 
on the day and so tends to increase 
growth. 

‘When the seedlings are about 1 inch 
tall they are loosened carefully and 
transplanted into another flat. The 
easiest way to do this is to poke a 
hole in the soil with a large nail and 
drop the little plant in. They should 
be well spaced as the object of the 
second planting is to assure that the 
roots will not be disturbed when they 
are set out in the ground. 

We have become so enthusiastic 
over saving flower seeds that we now 
do it with all our flowers. We find we 
have all the plants we want for our- 
selves and for gifts and sometimes 
even to sell to the local nursery. The 
plants are usually more prolific and 
we can select our favorite colors and 
varieties. 

Next we're -going to try this with 
our vegetables, most of which can be 


‘planted directly in the ground without 


benefit of the flats. 


USE CHICKEN WIRE AND WASTE LUMBER 


TO PROTECT YOUR SEEDLINGS 


FROM RABBITS 
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pO ALL YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING IN THE TIME IT TAKES YOU TO SAY 
SANTA CLAUS! Just fill in the Christmas Gift Form, sign your name in the gift card at 
the bottom of the page, tear out the entire page and send it with your money order or 
check, That’s all there is, and your Christmas buying is over. 


Enclosed is $.......... for which please enter a gift subscription 
to go to each of the following addresses: 


Fill in mame of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 


Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 


Please send Organic Gardening for: CE 1 year—$3.00 () 2 years—$5.00 (C0 3 years—$6.00 


Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 


Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 


Mail to: ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


* A DISTINCTIVE 
GIFT CARD will be 
sent to everyone on 
your list. This card, 
with your name neatly 
penned on it, will be 
mailed just in time for 
Christmas. Friends 
will cheer your year- 
round thoughtfulness. 
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Use These Extra Gift Forms to Convey 
“Your Best “Merry Christmas!” 


Fill in mame of patcen to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 


Please send Organic Gardening for: Oo 1 year—$3.00 oO 2 years—$5.00 oO 3 years—$6.00 


Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift 


Please send Organic Gardening for: Oo 1 year—$3.00 Oo 2 years—$5.00 oO 3 years—$6.00 


Fill in mame of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift 


Please send Organic Gardening for: Oo 1 year—$3.00 o 2 years—$5.00 Oo 3 years—$6.00 


Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift 

Please send Organic Gardening for oO} year—$3.00 2 years—$5.00 3 years—$6.00 


Fill in mame of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift 

Please send Organic Gardening for oO 1 year—$3.00 oO 2 years—$5.00 oOo 3 years—$6.00 


ORGANIC GARDENING WILL SOLVE YOUR GIFT PROBLEM! rrey 
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HARNESSING 
OUR 
SONGBIRDS 


By GILBERT R. CRAWSHAW 


Moc space and many words are 
devoted to the harnessing of earth- 
worms in Organic Gardening, but I 
have seen very little mention of an- 
other of man’s best friends and most 
willing helpers, (if we would only let 
them) our native songbirds. True, 
through the use of compost and earth- 
worms along with the other organicul- 
turist’s practices we can eliminate 
much disease and insect attacks on our 
plants, but why not let our feathered 
friends help too? They will not only 
consume countless thousands of in- 
sect pests, but an equal multitude of 
weed seeds, 
Among the most valuable of our 
birds and some of the easiest to at- 
tract, are bluebirds, tree swallows, 
chickadees, woodpeckers, and nut- 
hatches. All of the above mentioned 
birds are easily attracted to our gar- 
dens and orchards by the erection of 
nest boxes of the proper size. These 
need not be expensive or fancy. Rustic 
bird houses made from slab wood, 
available at any lumber mill at small 
cost, are very attractive to all of them. 
one has access to a good table saw, 
15 or 20 can be cut to size at one time 
and nailed together later. If not then 
making up a dozen or two nest boxes is 


a pleasant way to spend the long win- 
ter evenings, using hand tools in the 
basement shop. Who doesn’t like the 
smell of freshly sawn pine? One must 
not forget two important details how- 
ever. First, make the houses so they 
can be easily taken apart for cleaning. 
Secondly, in putting up the boxes, put 
them in a location where the birds’ 
enemies cannot reach them, the worst 
of which is the common house cat. The 
best fed cat in the world will kill birds 
whenever the chance arises. 

How much better to protect our 
fruit and shade trees from insects, by 
putting our birds to work at the very 
thing the Creator intended for them to 
do, than to bathe our beautiful plant 
life with lethal chemicals. They will 
afford you with much enjoyment 
merely by their presence and song. 

By way of proof of what the birds 
do, here are some statistics from the 
various U. S. Gov’t. Farmers’ Bulle- 
tins. Of around 300 stomachs exam- 
ined of the chipping sparrow -(it nests 
in vines and shrubs) it was found that 
as high as 93% of the food in the 
month of June, was insects among 
which are beetles, weevils, ants, stink 
bugs, leafhoppers, plant lice and scales. 
Caterpillars were found to be their 
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favorite food, being 14.2% of the 
whole. Weed seed was eaten in every 
month of the year and amounted to 
98% of the diet in the month of Sep- 
tember. 
Another instance is given, where on 
an estate in a European country, more 
than 2,000 bird houses were erected. 
Of these 90% were occupied. Then 
came an outbreak of the oak leaf-roll- 
er. The surrounding trees were strip- 
ped of leaves but the estate with the 
2,000 birdhouses stood out as a bright 
green island in the midst of desolation. 
Still another instance is recorded of 
a farmer in the U. S. He lost dunng 
one summer three rows of corn, each 
40 rods long. These rows grew next to 
a heavily sodded fence row which 
swarmed with grasshoppers. During 
the following winter the man and his 
sons constructed 21 bird boxes from 
wooden packing boxes obtainable for 
little or nothing from various stores. 
In the spring he put them up along 
the very same fence row where he had 
previously lost the three rows of corn, 
spacing them 2 rods apart along the 
fence. During the summer 13 of these 
were occupied by 6 pairs of wrens, 4 
pairs of bluebirds, and three houses 
by purple martins. All summer the 
birds feasted on the grasshoppers, and 
that fall the farmer harvested 23 
bushels of corn right where he had 
gotten no corn the previous year. 


All of the above statements can be 
checked by anyone who wishes to, 
merely by reading the Dept. of Agri- 
culture Farmers Bulletins, available 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments in Washington, D. C. for a 
nickel apiece. 

It has been my own experience mak- 
ing bird boxes simply because I loved 
both the birds and to work with wood, 
that the trees in the vicinity of the 
boxes I put up, were very nearly 100% 
free from the common tent caterpillar. 
In other parts of the neighborhood the 
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trees were swarming with these pests, 


It is also a good idea to plant a fey 
berry-bearing vines and shrubs to of- 
fer the birds protection and food in 
the hard times of winter. They wil 
at the same time consume many ofthe 
eggs of harmful insects, before they 
even have a chance to do any dam 
age. Some people may complain that 
birds, especially robins, do damage to 
their cherries and strawberries, This 
matter is easily taken care of by plant- 
ing one or more mulberry trees. The 
birds eat these in preference to the 
cherries. Another instance is given in 
one of the bee journals of a fellow who 
planted crimson clover on both sides 
of his strawberry bed. Maybe the birds 
mistook the red clover heads for 
strawberries, and vice versa. At any 
rate the berries were left alone where 
they hadn’t been the previous year. 

We have among our birds also a 
number of very efficient mousers. Not- 
able among which are beautiful little 
sparrow hawk and the northern shrike 
or butcher birds, At night the little 
screech owl and barn owl take over 
and do a great job of keeping the rat 
and mouse population in check. These 
birds rarely if ever prey upon the ben- 
eficial insectivorous birds. The shrike 
and sparrow hawk live almost exclu- 
sively on mice and grasshoppers. The 
two owls mentioned and the hawk will 
readily accept and usé man-made nest 
boxes. 


Certainly we should make more use 
of these winged friends of ours. Their 


wants are few and easily supplied, 


while the benefits they give to our or- 
chards and gardens are many. When 
man finally learns to help nature fa- 
ther than to hinder her, when he learns 
that he does not know more than Al 
mighty God as to the way in which 
plant and animals should grow, then 
will his gardens be well nourished an 
man’s own health will be no mote de 
pendent on the artificial concoctions. 


COMPOST AND VEGETABLES 
INVADE THE PORCH 


By FRANCES GRIFFITHS 


QUASH thinnings started it all. 

ere they were, young, robust and 
green, and not an inch available in 
the garden in which to transplant 
another seedling; but what to put 
them in was a problem. Flower pots 
would cramp them after a couple of 
weeks, yet something with drainage 
was called for. Exploring an aban- 
doned cowshed, I found a long, four- 
handled manure carrier, deep and 
wide enough for plenty of compost, 
and for two fast-growing plants. There 
were also several square wooden feed 
ins, each large enough to accommo- 
date one plant and an adequate supply 
of rich humus. 

These were placed along the edge 
of the porch, and in a short time the 
flourishing success of the squash 


called my attention to other possibili- 
ties. There was, for instance, in a dis- 
tant corner of the garden, a hetero- 
geneous collection of greenstuff wait- 
ing to be composted, and among other 
ingredients were some withered par- 
snip roots. One morning | noticed 
bright green tips showing above the 
dark mound. Lifting the whole sec- 
tion, I transferred it to a large wash 
basin in an iron stand, relic of the 
pre-plumbing era and salvaged from 
a junk pile. The parsnips thrived in 
spite of their location in a dark cor- 
ner, where not only did their fringed 
foliage add to the picture, but their 
delicate yellow flowers bloomed for 
weeks along with those of the deeper 
colored squash. 

An old-fashioned ice-cream freezer 
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was rescued from the same junk pile, 
given a face-lifting, filled with rich, 
dark compost, and planted with small 
preserve tomatoes. The tiny yellow 
blossoms grew into green, then yellow, 
pear-shaped fruit. An empty barrel, 
rejuvenated by innumerable layers of 
white paint, and gaping with addition- 
al bung holes, boasted a fine crop of 
strawberry plants. Although the ber- 
ries themselves were not too spectac- 
ular, due, probably to a too-rich diet, 
the leaves left nothing to be desired 
for decorative purposes. A rusted two- 
burner kerosene stove was enameled 
black and divested of its crumbling 
parts, which left holes large enough 
for eight-inch, compost-filled pots. In 
these were planted cucumber seeds. 
Although the crowded quarters pre- 
vented the cukes from reaching an 
edible size, the yellow flowers bloomed Squash 
gaily for weeks on vines which wan- 

dered happily over the edge of the 


porch. presences among the orthodox vege- 
Pots at either end of the steps lead- tables by contributing on-the-spot 
ing up to the porch, and filled from flavoring to the meals we enjoyed all 
the same compost pile, formed an summer on that porch, surrounded by 
aisle of herbs. Tarragon, basil, mar- our garden greens. 
joram, thyme, dill and mint, all help- A small amount of compost, a little 
ed to create an olfactory setting as imagination, and a few cents’ worth 
well as one with eye-appeal. Al- of seeds are the only requirements for 
though not vegetables in the strictest a charming setting, a satisfying sense 
sense, they were too utilitarian to be of accomplishment and a conversation 
classified as flowers, and justified their piece throughout the summer. 


SEMINAR ON 


PLANT DISEASES 


Az PLANT disease may be defined a disease in plants is usually referred 
as any abnormality in a plant pro- to as a pathogene. 

duced by some causative agent. The 1. Signs and Symptons of Diseases 
causative agent may be a bacterium, Produced by Pathogenes. Every patt 
a fungus, or other parasitic organisms; of a plant—root, stem, leaf, flower, 
or it may be-some unfavorable en- fruit, bark, wood, seed—is subject 
vironmental condition as, for instance, disease, and the same disease may 
a deficiency of one or more of the ele- manifest itself in many or all parts of 
ments which are necessary for the the plant body. Those marks or ev: 
normal growth and development of dences which indicate a diseased con- 
plants. A living organism which causes dition in a plant are known as the 
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signs and. symptoms of the disease. 
The most common signs of disease are 
{l) a dying of the tissue (necrosis) re- 
sulting in such conditions as rot, can- 
ker, blight, wilt, damping-off, spot, 
seak, burn and shot-hole; (2) an 
overgrowth of tissues (hyperplasia) 


as witches’ broom, galls, hairy-root, 
mrl, and scab; and (3) an under- 
growth of tissues to produce such con- 
ditions as dwarfing and chlorosis (in- 
complete developing of the leaf pig- 
ments). 

2. Signs of Nutritional Diseases. 
Abnormalities in plants caused by the 
deficiency of one or more of the essen- 
tial elements are sometimes referred 
to as hunger signs. It is difficult to 
determine whether the symptoms pro- 
duced as a result of the shortage of a 
given element come about because 
the element is required for certain 
life processes or because it antagonizes 
some other element. A deficiency of 
one element generally implies excesses 
of other elements. Such deficiencies 
may be brought about by adding to 
the soil liberal amounts of highly solu- 
ble chemical’ fertilizers. Plants are 
much slower to manifest deficiency ef- 
fects when an element is removed 
from the soil than they are in assum- 
ing a normal healthy condition when 
the element is restored to a deficient 
soil. Visual symptoms of nutrient de- 
ficiency may appear in all organs, in- 
cluding leaves, stems, roots, flowers, 
fruits, and seeds. Deficiency symptoms 
of the more important nutrient ele- 
ments are somewhat as follows: 

Nitrogen. A nitrogen deficiency ex- 
presses itself in grasses by a yellowish 
green color in the leaves followed by 
drying of older leaves. 

Phosphorus. Deficiencies of phos- 
phorus are expressed somewhat differ- 
ently in different plants. In corn and 
small grains the leaves assume _pur- 
plish tints, legumes become bluish 
green and are stunted in growth, while 
it most plants the leaves become dark 
green with a tendency to develop red- 
dish and purple colors. 

Potassium. A deficiency of potas- 
slum manifests itself by a yellowing 


resulting in such abnormal growths - 
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of the leaves in the form of streaking 
or mottling of the older leaves with 
a tendency of such parts of the leaves 
to die. 

Magnesium. The most common 
symptoms of deficiency include a yel- 
lowing, dying, bronzing, and redden- 
ing of the older leaves, commonly 
followed by a shedding of the leaves. 

Sulphur. A sulphur deficiency is 
indicated by the yellowing of younger 
leaves in the initial stage of the de- 
ficiency and finally by yellowing of all 
the leaves. The yellowing of leaves 
is commonly referred to as chlorosis. 

Tron. Iron deficiency is revealed 
by the chlorosis of the new leaves at 
the growing tips of the plant. 

Manganese. The deficiency of man- 
ganese is revealed by the chlorosis of 
the young leaves, as in iron deficiency, 
followed by an early death of the 
leaves. Most deficiencies occur in 
neutral or alkaline soils. 

Copper. The principal symptom of 
copper deficiency is wither-tip in 
which the leaves at the stem-tip wilt 
and do not recover overnight or dur-. 
ing cloudy weather. 

Zinc. Zinc deficiency is revealed in 
a variety of ways, as yellowing between 
the veins followed by the dying of the 
tissue in tobacco, little-leaf in pecans 
and citrus trees, and leaf spot in sugar 
beet and potato. 

- Boron. A common symptom of bo- 
ron deficiency is the dying of the grow- 


‘ing tip of plant stems, internal cork 


in apples, water-soaked areas and bit- 
ter taste of cauliflower, and cracked 
leaf stalk in celery. 

3. Pathogenes 

Living organisms which cause dis- 
eases in plants are called” pathogenes. 
Pathogenes belong to the groups bac- 
teria, fungi, viruses, slime molds, and - 
some animals, as nematodes. Some of 
these, as the powdery mildews, are 
external parasites but send absorbing 
organs into the tissues of the plant 
on which they live. The plant from 
which a parasite takes its food is 
known as its host. Some parasites live 
on a single host, as grape mildew, 
while others live on two or more dif- 
ferent kinds of host plants, as the 
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wheat rust fungus which lives altern- 
ately on wheat and the American 
Barberry. 

The successful establishment of a 
parasite on its host is called infection. 
The infection of plants of a garden 
or field from an outside source is 
known as primary infection. The 
spreading of the disease from one 
plant to another in the same garden 
is known as secondary infection. Many 
diseases can be controlled by prevent- 
ing secondary infection. This can be 
done by eliminating all diseased 
plants as a result of primary infection. 


Most plant diseases are caused by 
parasitic fungi. Effective control in- 
volves the creation of conditions in 
plants which will be unfavorable to 
the growth of these parasitic fungi. 
Plants which are nutritionally well 
balanced are, as a rule, healthy and 
relatively free from the common plant 
diseases. To have such plants in the 
garden, consideration must be given 
to (1) well-adapted varieties, (2) a 
well-prepared soil rich in humus and 
the essential elements, and (3) cul- 
tural practices. 


Plants are covered with an effective, 
often disease-resistant epidermis. It is 
only after the epidermis has been 
broken that disease-producing fungi 
and bacteria can gain an entrance into 
the plant. Even slight damage is suf- 
ficient to make a plant vulnerable to 
these fungi, as brushing against and 
breaking off a few epidermal hairs 
of a squash leaf. Who knows how 
many diseased plants are the result of 
slight injuries to plants in the cultivat- 
ing and hoeing processes? Such in- 
juries not only provide an entrance 
for disease-producing organisms but 
lower the vitality of the plant to the 
point where it cannot resist the para- 
site. 

4. Prevention of Plant Diseases. In 
plant diseases as in so many other 
matters, an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. 

Sanitation is of the utmost im- 
portance in the prevention of plant 
diseases. Diseased plant parts, includ- 
ing stems, leaves, and fruits should be 
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put in the compost heap to be cop. 
verted into compost. 

Crop rotation has been advised for 
the prevention and control of many 
plant diseases. If the same kinds of 
plants are grown in the same gil 
year after year, parasites are likely 
to accumulate to the point which 
makes growing this kind of plant un 
profitable. 

A living soil, one rich in soil or 
ganisms, is usually one having a hi 
organic matter content and all the 
nutrient elements in good balance, 
Such a soil is the best kind of insur 
ance against plant diseases. Tillage 
of the soil also is an important factor 
in the control of plant diseases, as it 
provides conditions favorable to a 
vigorous growth. Waksman and other 
have recently shown that in artificial 
media, different bacteria and fungi 
manufacture substances of varying de- 
grees of antibiotic activity to other 
bacteria and fungi. It is possible that 
antibiotics are produced in living soils 
which keep crop plants free from dit 
ease. It is a common observation in 
pot experiments that certain diseases, 
such as the root rots Of cereals, are 
more destructive in sterilized than in 
comparable nonsterilized soil, both 
being equally inoculated with the 
pathogenes. In such experiments if 
bits of the original soil are introduced 
into the sterilized soil, the microflora 
is quickly reestablished, the pathogene 
checked, and the disease controlled. 

The physical condition of the soil 
has an important bearing on the pre 
vention and control of diseases. Im- 
portant are such factors as tempera 
tures, aeration, moisture, and soil re 
action. Some disease-producing oF 
ganisms attack their host plants in 
soils of certain temperatures but not 
when soils have a different and, ap 
parently for the pathogene, unfavor- 
able temperature. For instance, yél 
lows in crucifers caused by Fusarium 
conglutinans occurs in soils with 4 
higher temperature but does not show 
up when the crucifers are grown im 
cooler soils. An entire tomato crop 
may be destroyed by wilt caused by 
Verticillum in wet soil, while the 
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plants will be entirely immune when 
gown in a well-drained soil. It has 
long been recognized that potato scab 
is less prevalent in soils that have a 
reaction below 5.2 than in soils with 
ahigher pH value. The pH value be- 
comes less important for the humus 
content of the soil increases, as the 
humus acts as an effective buffer in 
the soil. The physical factors of the 
sil and air are so interrelated when 
it comes to their possible effects on 
pathogenes that it is not easy to say 
just what effect each has separately. 
5. Control of Some Common Plant 
Diseases. The actual occurrence of a 
plant disease is a sure sign that one 
or more requirements of the plant 
for normal ‘health and growth have 
not been met completely. The trouble, 
as a rule, is in the soil and can be 
corrected. Sometimes the difficulty is 
in the atmosphere, as a prolonged 
period of inclement weather. 
Asparagus Rust. Remove all badly 


infested plants to the compost heap — 


where they will be included in the 
compost to be used later to fertilize 
the asparagus bed. 

Bean Rust. Include all diseased 
plants in the compost heap to be used 
later in fertilizing the bean rows. Be 
careful to plant varieties of beans re- 
sistant to the rust. 

Powdery Mildews. Remove infected 
plants as soon as they can be recog- 
nized and remove them to the compost 
heap. Mildews can be largely prevent- 
ed by properly enriching the soil in 
humus. 

Potato Scab. This is a common 
disease of the potato and can be in- 
hibited to a large extent by keeping 
the soil reaction low, say at a pH of 
5.2. It has been shown by Hugh Ward 
(Organic Farmer, August, 1949, page 
15) that potato scab will not develop 
in soil sufficiently rich in humus even 
with a pH as high as-7.2’to 7.5. 

Early blight of potata. Vigorous 
plants are said to withstand the attack, 
so that a soil that will insure rapid, 
healthy growth is the key to this dis- 
ease 


‘Late Blight of potato. This blight, — 
like so many other blights, can be ~ 


largely prevented by keeping the soil 
in good heart. The most important 
factor is a high humus content. 

Tomato blight. Same as late blight 
of potato. 

Downy mildews. Downy mildews 
occur on many food plants as a result 
of unfavorable growth conditions. If 
any plant shows downy mildew, it 
should be removed immediately to the 
compost heap. 

Black rot of cabbage. Remove in- 
fected leaves as detected, and practice 
sanitation in every way possible. 

Rust of wheat. Eliminate the Amer- 
ican barberry. 

' Rust of Apple. Eliminate red cedar 
trees which are the alternate host of 
this rust-producing fungus. 

Brown rot of stone fruits. Remove 
all fruit mummies from the tree and 
ground and all dead leaves from be- 
neath the trees. Band the trees to pre- 
vent crawling insects from climbing 
the trees. 

Witches’ brooms. Remove 
brooms to the compost heap. 

A sufficient number of examples 
have been given to indicate the use 
of natural methods for preventing or 
controlling plant diseases. The occur- 
rence of a disease should be regarded 
as an indication of a mistake in cul- 
tural practices rather than as a sign 
that poisonous sprays should be used. 
By studying the situation carefully, an 
intelligent gardener can usually learn 
the cause of the disease, not in. terms 
of a pathogene but rather in terms of 
cultural practice. 

6. Control Plant Disease by Plant- 
ing Resistant Varieties. Some varieties 
of plants seem to be much more re- 
sistant to pathogenes than others. Re- 
sistance is doubtless a composite re- 
action to many environmental condi- 
tions. A well-adapted variety is also 
usually a more or less resistant variety. 
Varieties which can be recommended 
are listed below: 

Asparagus—Mary Washington and 
Martha Washington resistant to rust. 

Beans—Tendergreen and Scotia are 
somewhat resistant to blight. 

—Scotia and Logan are some- 
what resistant to anthracnose. 
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—Scotia is resistant to mosaic. 

Cabbage—Club root. The patho- 

gene, a slime mold, lives in acid, not 
alkaline soil. 

—Yellows. Marion Market 
and Wisconsin Hollander are resis- 
tant to yellows. 

Celery—Yellows. Resistant varieties 
are Summer Pascal, Salt Lake, Cornell 
19, Cornell 6, and Golden Plume. 

Cucumber—Puerto Rico No. 39 is 
resistant to downy mildew and mosaic. 

—Use seed more than two 
years old, as the fungi on such seed 
will be dead. 

Potato—Virus diseases. Katahdin is 
resistant to some of the virus diseases. 

—Scab. Ontario and Cayuga 
are partly resistant to scab. 

—Blights. Chenango, Placid, 
Virgil are resistant to the blights; 
Sebago shows some resistance. 


Spinach—Mosaic or yellows. Vir- 
ginia Savoy is resistant. 
Sweet Corn—Bacterial wilt. The 


varieties spancross, marcross, north- 
erncross, carmelcross, Lincoln, and 
golden cross are resistant to bacterial 
wilt. 

Tomato—Fusarium wilt. Pritchard, 
marglobe, and Rutgers are resistant 
to Fusarium wilt. 

—Blossom-end’ rot. This 
disease may be caused by rapid loss 
of water from plant tissue. It can be 
prevented by maintaining an ade- 
quate water supply. 

Watermelon—Fusarium wilt. More 
or less resistant varieties are Leesburg, 
Hawkesbury, Klondike R7, and Kleck- 
ly Sweet No. 6. i; 

Pear— Kieffer, Garber, and Douglas 
varieties are resistant to fireblight. 

Plum—Trees on Marianna _ root- 
stocks are resistant to nematode root 
knot. Bruce, Opata, Red June, Sapa 
and Six Weeks varieties are resistant 
to bacterial shot-hole or canker dis- 
ease. 

Peach—Use plants on resistant root- 
stocks (Shalil, Yunnan P I 61302) in 
root knot nematode-infested areas. 


7. Typical Discussions With Our ° 


Readers. 
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PEAR BLIGHT 

In the April issue of Organic 
Gardening I read your article on chest. 
nut blight. Can you offer any explan- 
ation for the cure of pear blight? | 
have limed my orchard with ground 
limestone; blossom blight is very de. 
structive in some seasons. 

A. The question of pear blight is 
still unsolved, but it is definitely con- 
nected with the nutrition of the pear 
tree. Healthy trees can be saved if the 
infected tips are cut out. From all 
indications and reports from organic 
gardeners, the best cure would be 
heavy mulching and the supply of 
organic material in the form of com 
post. If that were generally done the 
pears could, probably, again be grown 
all over the United States. 

DISEASES OF RASPBERRY 

Q. What control measures do you 
suggest for diseases of raspberries? 

A, Diseases in raspberries can be 
fairly well controlled by planting 
them in soil well enriched with organ- 
ic matter. Any diseased part should 
be removed as soon as noted. I believe 
your present planting can be restored 
to health by enriching the soil suff- 
ciently with compost and maintaining 
a mulch of leaves or other materials 
on the surface. You might be interest- 
ed in our booklet, “THE BERRY 
BOOK,” which was written by Dr. M, 
B. Cummings, horticulturist of the 
University of Vermont, which sells 
for 80c. 

ONION ROT 

Q. What organic method do you 
suggest for onion rot? 

A. Obviously your onions are at 
tacked by root rot. Your results would 
indicate that your soil is lacking in 
some essential element. If you have 
not done so, I would suggest that you 
add to the soil, raw phosphate rock 
at the rate of ¥% ton per acre. This 
will supply phosphoric acid and many 
other elements in trace amounts. 

APPLE SCAB 

Q. What control measures do you 
recommend for apple scab? ; 

A. Apple scab spends the winter 
on dead fruits and dead leaves on oF 
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under the trees. It can be prevented 
largely by carefully removing all dead 
leaves and fruits to the compost heap 
and maintaining under the tree, a 
mulch of compost heap and material 
as alfalfa hay or straw. It is well also 
to give the trees a dormant spray of 
Scalicide. This is an oil spray and is 
in no way poisonous to soil organisms. 
PLUM KNOT 

. What measures should be taken 
against plum knot? 

A. Plum knot is a difficult disease 
to deal with. Inasmuch as you have 
young trees started, I suggest you de- 
stroy the badly infected parent tree. 
Keep the young trees well mulched 
and examine them carefully for plum 
knot. Any infected part should be 
pruned out immediately. 


CHESTNUT BLIGHT 
Why is chestnut blight so diffi- 
cult to control? 

A, Chestnut tree blight was im- 
ported from the Orient about 30 or 
40 years ago. The native chestnut here 
is,shighly susceptible to this fungus. 
As a result, practically all the native 
trees have been killed. Unfortunately, 
the new trees do not grow old enough 
to produce nuts. If they did, there 
might be a chance of a blight resistant 
strain developing under natural con- 
ditions. This is being done, however, 
by governmental agencies. In the 
future, doubtless the blight-resistant 
chestnut tree will be planted in our 
forests. I doubt if you could do much 
in controlling blight by soil treatment. 

LEAF CURL 

Q. What measure should be taken 
against leaf curl? 

A. Leat curl of peach is caused by 
a fungus which spends the winter on 
the buds of the trees: You should 
practice sanitation and be sure to 
spray your trees while dormant with 
Scalicide. This is a 3% oil spray which 
is not injurious to the tree or soil 
organisms. As soon as new leaves show 
curling, they should be removed to the 
compost heap. By watching your trees 
carefully you should be able to reduce 
the damage of leaf curl considerably. 


Fruit trees seem to become more re- - 


sistant to diseases and pests when they 
are well fertilized with compost. 
TOMATO BLIGHT 

Q, How can tomato blight be pre- 
vented? 

A. Doubtless the tomatoes in your 
ragweed-enriched soil were destroyed 
by tomato blight. You should have 
composted the diseased plants rather 
than burned them as such compost 
seems to have in it substances which 
make plants grown in the compost 
more resistant to the blight. It has 
been our experience that if a sufficient 
amount of well made compost is 
used, tomatoes are relatively free from 
blight and rots. It is best to make 
your compost from a variety of plant 
materials including leaves, garbage 
and other available plant residues. 

SAN JOSE SCALE 

Q. How can San Jose Scale be 
controlled? 

A. To free your trees of Sar Jose 
scale, spray them with a 3% oil spray 
such as Scalicide. There is nothing 
toxic in an oil spray as it kills insects 
by forming a film over them and thus 
cutting off their supply of oxygen. 

DISEASED CORN STALKS 
Can you use diseased corn 
stalks. for the compost heap without 
danger of passing the disease on to 
plants fertilized with the compost? 

A. In the compost heap the heat 
of fermentation is sufficient to kill 
all disease-producing fungi as well as 
all insects and weed seeds. 

BROWN ROT 

Q. Although I have mulched my 
peach trees and have a lovely crop of 
earthworms, the peaches have dropped 
because of brown rot. The other day 
I noticed that quite a bit of jelly 
(gum) had appeared on the limbs. 
Have you any suggestions? 

A. Brown rot is caused by a fungus 
which winters in the cankers and in 
the hard wrinkled fruits (mummies). 
In the spring the cankers and mum- 
mies produce millions of spores which 
attack the young twigs and eventually 
the branches and trunks to form the 
cankers. Also the young fruits are 
attacked and destroyed. This disease 
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can be largely controlled by proper 
sanitation. Destroy all mummified 
fruits and scrape the cankers and give 
them a dressing of tree paste made of 
cow manure and clay as described in 
the April issue of the magazine. Con- 
tinue the compost and mulch and 
practice proper sanitation and you 
will again have real peaches. 
DAMPING OFF 

Damping off is a name given by 
gardeners to the wilting and early 
death of young seedlings usually soon 
after they emerge from the soil. The 
fungus attacks the seedlings at the 
ground line and causes them to break 
over at that point. 

Damping off may be caused by dif- 
ferent organisms which live in or near 
the surface of the soil. Conditions 
which favor damping off are 1) crowd- 
ing of seedlings due to sowing the 
seeds too freely, 2) high humidity, and 
3) latk of sufficient aeration. Remedial 
measures consist in proper ventilation, 
drying off the soil in which the seed- 
lings are growing, 4) sprinkling on the 
soil powdered charcoal or finely pul- 
verized clay which has been heated in 
an oven. 

This condition can be prevented by 
providing the seed flat with proper 
drainage, sowing the seeds in a mix- 
ture of compost and sand (equal 
parts), covering the seeds with pulver- 
ized, heated clay, keeping the young 
seedlings in a well lighted, cool place, 
and a well ventilated place so that 
the tissues of the stem become well 
differentiated. 


Q. What method do you use in 
planting seeds to prevent damping off? 

A. The Rodale farms never had 
any trouble with damping off, though 
we never used sulphurous matter to 
counteract the growth of the fungus 
responsible for the damage. After all, 
gardeners have raised plants for thou- 
sands of years without benefit of chem- 
icals and without danger of damping 
off. If the soil is rich in organic mat- 
ter, fungus growth will be properly 
regulated, the moisture responsible for 
the damping off will be absorbed and 
never become abundant, and the aera- 
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tion is proper. Readers’ letters haye 
confirmed this fact repeatedly. 


' BLACK ROT OF GRAPE 


We have a ten acre grape vine. 
yard located about three miles south 
of Lake Erie in North Olmsted. We 
have a very serious Black Rot condi- 
tion and also grape berry moth, which 
have given us some terrific losses in 
the past few years. I am using 3%, 
DDT in dust form which we put on 
with a powder duster when the grapes 
are full of the morning dew. I am 

uite concerned over the failure of 
this dust to stop the bad condition 
and would be anxious for an immedi- 
ate reply on something which you 
think will help rectify this condition. 
I have had some success with the use 
of manure in checking this. 

I also would like to have your opin- 
ion on the following procedure: I 
plan to stop cultivation in the vine- 
yard completely and mulch under the 
trellis and grow rye in the centers. 
Planning to cut the rye and use it 
under the trellis for the mulch. What 
do you think of this plan? I havea 
tractor and disc. The grape roots have 
come up closer to the surface to get 
the manure and when I use the disc, 
I am cutting off the small feeder roots. 

Please make an immediate reply if 
you possibly can con¢gerning the ques 
tion. Am I doing the soil any great 
harm in the use of DDT? I use about 
one ton of dust yearly. 2 

We read your “organic” magazine 
over and over. Keep up the good 
work. I use your method of compost- 
ing in the garden but ten acres have 
me stumped right now. 

A. Black rot is the most destruc 
tive fungus disease of the grape. It 
lives over winter in shriveled, mum- 
mied, rotted fruit, and puts out a 
crop of spores which germinate in the 
spring and infect the new growth of 
the vines. The first control measure 1s 
to destroy or remove all diseased fruits 
when the vines are cleaned in the 
fall. Next most important step 1s early- 
spring cultivation so that any spores 
that may be present on the surface of 
the soil will be cultivated under. Gul 
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tivation should be frequent. These ground and kill the organisms in the 
measures, which might be regarded as __ soil. 
gnitary measures, will go a long way Your plan to grow rye as a source 
reduce the amount of infection. To of mulch and finally humus is excel- 
ompletely eliminate black rot, how- lent. I would suggest also that you use 
wer, the soil must be so rich in humus compost rather than fresh manure to 
that it will support a rich populaticn fertilize the vines. The compost should 
of soil organisms, bacteria, fungi, be made as outlined in Organic Gar- 
earthworms. When these organisms dening magazine numbers and in our 
we present in such large numbers that + “Compost-How To Make It.” Do 
your soil is really “living,” you will not use DDT. 
no longer be pestered with black rot My suggestions will help your pre- 
of grape. I would suggest also that sent crop very little, but will surely 
you discontinue the use of all poisons give you disease-free vines in the years 
because they inevitably drain to the to come. 

Dr. William H. Eyster. 
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Garden Calendar—November 


Nature is busily engaged tucking in for the winter all plants which have 
finished their season’s growth. The twigs of the woody plants reduce their wa- 
ter content and harden so that they will not be frozen by the low temperatures 
of winter. The leaves of deciduous trees gradually lose their green color and 
change to yellow and then often to crimson red, purple, sometimes white as in 
birches, and finally brown. While the leaves are changing color they are being 
cut off the twigs by an abscision (cutting) layer and drop to the ground to form 
awinter mulch. This leafy mulch protects the soil and thus the roots of the 
trees and shrubs from hard freezes and from alternate freezing and thawing 
80 often attending the bright warm days and cold nights of late autumn and 
early spring. 

The evergreens—conifers, rhododendrons, laurels, hollies, and many other 
trees and shrubs have a heavy coating of wax over their leaves to prevent ex- 
cessive water loss. In the leaves also are formed certain antifreezes, as pentosans, © 
which prevent the sap in the leaves from freezing. Thesesmaterials work in 
the leaves in exactly the same way as the antifreezes do in the radiator of 
your automobile. The evergreens also drop their leaves, but not all at once 
in the autumn as do the deciduous trees and shrubs. Accordingly, evergreens 
also have a mulch of leaves over the ground around the plant. 

Biennials as Oenothera and foxglove, which grew from seed in spring now 


consist of a large, fleshy root filled with reserve food and a small crown stem 


with a rosette of leaves which press themselves close to mother Earth for pro- 
tection against the cold winter winds. The kindly leaves of neighboring trees 
and shrubs are blown over them by winds and provide a protective mulch 
for the winter. The herbaceous perennials withdraw to underground stems or 
toots for winter protection. Annuals ripen seeds which fall to the warm earth 
and remain dormant until the appropriate time in spring. And so it may be 
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seen that each kind of plant has a way of spending the winter successfully 
and growing into new life when conditions favorable to their growth returp, 

Too often November is regarded as an unimportant garden month. We 
have taken all from the garden that can be used as food for ourselves, and 
forget entirely that the soil also needs foods. The beneficial soil organisms must 
be fed and kept alive with the same loving care that we give to such other 
farm livestock as cows, horses, and sheep. lee us return to the soil all plant 
and animal residues as we see it practiced in the forest and woodland. Waste 
materials are all that mother Nature asks. Can we refuse Her the crumbs and 
wastes? Let us assist Nature in tucking the plants in for the winter by applying 
to our plants a protective layer of mulch. Snow is Nature’s mulch in the north 
while farther south, where snows do not persist throughout the winter, the 
gardener must apply a plant mulch. 


THE NORTH 

Flower Garden: All plant residues should be cleaned off the ground and 
put in the compost heap, or finely ground and applied to the soil as a mulch, 
This mulch should not be applied until the ground has cooled and been frosted 
a number of times. Finish planting tulips, lilies, and other- bulbous plants, 

Shrubs and Trees: Shrubs and trees may be transplanted just as soon as 
they have dropped their leaves. This is also a good time to transplant ever- 
greens, i.e. plants which retain their leaves througliout the winter. For roses, 
the soil should be prepared to a depth of 18 inches and have mixed in it liberal 
amounts of compost, bonemeal, and such sources of trace elements as shredded 
seaweed. Water the evergreens and late in the month, mulch them with acid 
compost covered with a plant mulch of ground leaves. Remove all suckers 
from the lilac bushes and fertilize them with a compost made with lime. 

This is a good time to make cuttings of evergreens. Read the article in 
this issue on this subject, page 24. 

Berries: The strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, currants, and goose- 
berries should be fertilized with compost made without lime. As soon as the 
ground is frozen they should be mulched with such weed-free mulches as saw- 
dust, shredded bark, shredded leaves of trees, peat, or a mixture of these mate- 
rials, 

Vegetable Garden: Celery and root crops as beets, turnips, carrots, ruta- 
bagas, should be stored for the winter table. Carrots, parsnips, salsify and 
the other hardy root crops may be left in the ground all winter providing they 
are covered with a plant mulch after the ground freezes lightly. Put all vege- 
table garden wastes through a shredder and spread over the vegetable garden 
as a winter mulch and fertilizer. This will protect the soil from erosion by 
winter winds and will feed the soil organisms and be a source of compost for 
your next year’s vegetables. 


THE WEST COAST 
Flower Garden: All hardy annuals as larkspur, bachelor button, godetia, 
Virginia Stocks, nigella, anagallis, poppy, and sweet pea may be sown outdoors 
in November. Early planting insures earlier blooms, better plants with a long 
flowering period. Perennials having seeds with hard coats may also be sown at 
this time. The freezing will break the seed’s dormancy and often crack the 


hard seed coat and thus facilitate germination. Nearly all lilies do well and 


should be planted in November. Mulch the chrysanthemums with loose mate 
rial which will: permit the free circulation of air. 

Vegetable Garden: There is still time to sow seeds of vegetables for early 
spring use—garden peas, windsor beans, onion sets. 

Shrubs and Trees: The roses may be pruned anytime between November 
and February, but should be planted in November. You will like such occa- 
sional roses as the floribunda, pillar, climber, and species for covering banks, 
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angles of buildings, and walls. Every garden should include pyracantha and 
the many cotoneasters with their scarlet berries, laurestines with its metallic 
blue berries, the low-growing pernettyas with berries ranging in color from 
white to pink-rose. Both conebearing and broad-leafed evergreens may be 


slanted this month. 
THE SOUTH 

Flower Garden: This is an excellent time to have a Chrysanthemum show 
and bring the flowering season to a glorious conclusion. Plant spring-flowering 
bulbous plants and sweet peas. 

Lawn: If the winter lawn has not yet been planted, it should be done 
without further delay. . 

Shrubs and Trees: Deciduous shrubs and trees, including roses, should be — 
pruned at this time. Also Christmas holly can be transplanted most ‘easily, 
but use lots of finely ground leaves and leafmould. Also plant all kinds of 
berries. 

Vegetable Garden: For the late winter and early spring use, plant the 
hardiest of the cool-season vegetables. Lettuce and radishes should be planted 
in hotbeds and coldframes for winter use. Clear away all plant residues and 
put them in the compost heap or put them through a plant shredder and re- 
turn them to the soil. Plant asparagus, cabbage, and rhubarb. J 

THE LOWER SOUTH * 

Flower Garden: November is one of the busiest months in the garden. 
Besides the long list of flowers to be planted, there are a number of climbing 
vines that can be set out where desired. Though not usually thought of as 
aclimbing flower, the allamanda, which makes long stems, can be trained to 
climb very easily, and its profusion of bell-shaped flowers, with its bright, clean 
leaves, makes it one of the best of climbing ornamentals. Other flowers in sea- 
son to plant this month are; ageratum, alyssum, arctotis, aster, baby’s breath, 
bachelor’s button, balsam, blue lace flower, calendula, calliopsis, candy tuft, 
carnation, Chinese forget-me-not, daisy, dianthus, gaillardia, strawflower, holly- 
hock, larkspur, lupine, nasturtium, pansy, phlox, California poppy, petunia, 
Queen Anne’s lace, salvia, scabiosa, snapdragon, sweet pea, statice, verbena, 
periwinkle. 

Vegetable Garden: To insure the least work and the greatest product from | 
labor in the garden, put on plenty of humus that has been in the making during — 
the summer and early fall. Only those who have been making and using com- 
post liberally for several seasons realize its great value. Tomatoes, beans, cab- © 
bage, those sufferers from insect pests, react in a surprising manner when built 
up with this food. Planting list: beets, broccoli, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, 
Chinese cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, celery, collard, eggplant, endive, garlic, 
kale, kohlrabi, leeks, lettuce, mustard, onion seed and sets, parsnips, parsley, 
peas, garden and others, peppers, potatoes, radishes, rhubarb, romaine, rutabaga, 
spinach, Swiss chard, turnip. - 

Trees and Shrubs: The 1949 hurricane season was one of the worst in 
years, and in addition to the heavy loss of fruit, many tender plants such as 
papayas and bananas were uprooted by wholesale. It might be worth while 
lor those in central and southern Florida to experiment with some sort of wind- 
break. The various kinds of pines make a good protection from heavy storms. 
Australian pines are quick growing and are easy to get. They should not be 
planted near the garden, however, as they put out roots that run a long distance 
under the surface, and from these new trees are constantly being produced. 

THE SOUTH-WEST ** 
The Flower Garden: November weather is apt to be variable in the South- 


*Edwin H. Abrams, St. Cloud, Florida 
** Charlotte H. Hoake, 1125 Stratford Ave.,, So. Pasadena, Calif. 
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west, A few scattering rains may come, but not enough to soak the ground 
thoroughly. Day temperatures may run high but with.shorter days; the nights 
are cooler, often down in the low forties. All growth slows down and the season 
for rapid growth has passed. Vegetables go into a rest period and annuals plan. 
ed from seed postpone blooming until spring. 

November is one of the leading bulb planting months. Tulip bulbs in 
cold storage may be taken out and planted in borders or pulled up: The lat 
tulips, the Darwins, Cottage and Breeders are best for this area, plant nine 
and ten inches deep. The botanical tulips are fine. Tulip clausiana is highly 
recommended. Hyaciultis, daffadils, scillas, hybrid amaryllis, bulbous iris, baby 
gladiolus, scillas and ornithogalums can be planted. Native bulbs can still he 
planted, and those bulbs advised for earlier in the season can still be put in for 
succession. November is a good month for planting lilies. Use Northwestem 
grown stock, planting species and hybrids recommended for this region— |, 
Henryi, L. Maxwell, L. umbellatum, Olympic Hybrids, etc. 

Perennials recommended for the last month may be still set out to develop 
vigorous root systems throughout the winter season. Annuals for winter bloom- 
ing should mature enough to come into bloom immediately. See last month's 
list. Wildflower seeds may be broadcast for early spring blooming along 
with such deep-rooted annuals as poppies, scarlet flax, larkspur, godetias, clark- 
ias, candytuft, and linarias. They do not need rich soil, come up with the grass, 
and take care of themselves. 

Trees and Shrubs: Natives and hardy trees and shrubs can be planted to 
get the benefit of the winter rains. Use well grown canned and balled material. 
In buying native material be careful not to select that which has grown through 
the bottom of the containers. Hold off watering all tender and sub-tropical 
too much to stimulate new growth. Water all deciduous material both frut 
trees and ornamentals until the soaking rains come. Shape up and stake trees 
and shrubs for winter. Camellias can be set out and transplanted. 

Vegetable Garden: November and December are not good planting months, 
as many vegetables remain dormant and shoot to seed as soon as the warm 
spring days come. Continue planting cover crops on all unused land. Metilotus 
indica and purple vetch are excellent. Windsor beans are recommended on 
account of their abundant foliage and large nodules, making good quick com- 
post. Peas, Chinese edible pod peas, Windsor beans, radishes, onions, (sets 
and seedlings) and Southern curled and Chinese mustard can be planted now. 
Plants of lettuce, especially the looseleaf kinds, and a wide variety of garden 
hérbs can be set at this time. Enrich soil with compost and mulch to prevent 
drying on the surface due to the high temperatures and drying winds which 
are frequent in the late fall and early winter. 


Root System of the Beet 
By DR. PAUL SCOTT 


5 at beet has a much-enlarged branch roots are formed: (1) many 
taproot which grows at an average short, repeatedly branched roots which 
rate of over one inch per day during form an inverted cone around the 
a period of about three and one-half fleshy part of the root, the cone having 
months. Spring-planted beets pene- \ a base 16 inches in diameter with its 
trate the soil to a depth of 5 feet by apex 20 to 24 inches below the surface 
June and 10 feet by August. In the of the soil, and (2) long lateral roots 
first two feet of soil, two types of which radiate out about 4 feet from 
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the main root and then grow down- 
ward to a depth of from 4 to 6 feet. 
Lateral roots which arise at points 
deeper than 2 feet below the surface 
grow out only about one foot from 
the main root and then grow down- 
ward and may reach an ultimate depth 
of 10 feet. The method of branching 
and extent of the beet root system in 
the soil are well shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 

The very deeply penetrating root 
system of the beet explains why, like 


other root crops, it thrives best in a 
deep, friable, well-drained, but moist 
soil. A consideration of the very fleshy, 
edible portion of the taproot makes. 
clear why a deep, mellow, easily moved 
soil is essential for a proper develop- 
ment of the beet. In heavy soils the 
edible part of the beet root is apt to 
be unsymmetrical in shape. Hence, in 
preparing the seed bed the soil should 
be well pulverized, loose, and smooth, 
but not so loose that it quickly dries. 
A heavy soil becomes hard and cracks 
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when dry and puddles when too wet, 
both are conditions which are quite 
unfavorable for the germination of 
beet seeds. No amount of cultivation 
can compensate for carelessness in the 
preparation of the seed bed. Early, 
frequent but shallow cultivation not 
only keeps down weeds but also pre- 
vents the formation of a soil crust and 
the subsequent difficulty in the emer- 
gence of the shoot. Cultivation pro- 
motes good aeration. 

Since each fruit of the beet contains 
more than one seed, the seedlings come 
up in clumps and must be thinned. 
The time and manner of thinning is 
closely related to root injury. Late 
thinning greatly disturbs the roots of 
even the more vigorous plants left to 
mature. The widely spreading and 
deeply penetrating root systems are 
undoubtedly an important factor in 
competition and the resultant reduc- 
tion of yield where the crop is too 
thickly sown. 


A study of the root system shows 
that the beet does not depend on the 
topsoil for its water and nutrient sup. 
plies. A soil moisture comparison has 
shown that cabbage reduced the water 
content in the surface foot of the soil 
to a much greater degree than did the 
beet. At greater depths, however, the 
beet takes more moisture out of the 
soil. At Ithica, N. Y. an average gain 
in yield of 4.25 per cent as a result 
of a soil mulch has been reported for 
an early variety of beet which rooted 
extensively in the soil near the surface, 

The close spacing of beets, usually 
4 to 8 inches apart in drills or rows 
1 to 2.5 feet distant, results in much 
overlapping of absorbing territory and 
a thorough occupancy of every cubic 
inch of the soil. It is not surprising 
that garden soils must be kept very 
rich where, as is often the case, beets 
are grown as a companion or succes- 
sion crop. 


»@2 Hints for the Flower Garden 


POWDERED ALOES STOP 
RABBITS FROM EATING 
YOUNG PLANTS 

Do you grow Delphiniums, Tulips 
Crocuses, and perhaps some Dianthus 
plants in your flower garden? If you 
do, possibly you are having trouble 
with rabbits eating these young plants. 
They love them, and in all my garden- 
ing experience, I have found only one 
way to stop them—by using powdered 
aloes. 

I get some powdered aloes and use 
a duster type spray gun and dust the 
plants with it. This stops the rabbits 
from eating the young plants. The 
plants will have to be dusted after 
each rain, for the rain washes the pow- 
der away. 

Myron Parish, Box 779, 
Marquette, Michigan 


DELPHINIUMS 
Delphiniums like a clayey soil which 
has been deeply prepared and mulched 
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en the surface with good earthworm 
compost. When planting, put a half 
and half mixture of clean sand and 
charcoal around the crown of the 
plant. This helps to prevent crown 
rot. Cut the flower stalks down when 
the blooming period is over and more 
shoots will start up immediately. The 
cut off stalks should be stopped up 
with small twigs to keep water from 
standing in them. With no other feed- 
ing than that mentioned, we had gor- 
geous blooms (the first on six-foot 
stalks, the last on four-foot stalks) 
from early summer until after the 
Flower Show on October 27th. 


Mrs. Elizabeth M. Weinberg 
Route 4, Roanoke, Virginia 


GLADIOLUS 
The stately gladiolus is one of the 
most beautiful flowers for cutting an 
should be used only for that purpose 
if one wants to keep the bulbs from 
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year to year and have the flowers come 
true to color. 

Plant in a moist, well composted 
soil, about five or six inches deep with 
alight sprinkling of bone meal at time 
of planting, for slow fertilizer through- 
out the growing season. 

If prize spikes are desired, allow only 
one spike to grow from each bulb, but 
if quantity instead of quality is desired, 
allow all sprouts to grow. When cut- 
ting, always leave three or more leaves 
to mature bulbs. 

Mrs. T. E. Burrows, 
Hay Springs, Nebrraska 


FRESH AUTUMN LEAVES 


Have you ever driven along a wind- 
ing country road in the fall and ex- 
claimed, “Gee, those leaves are pretty 
over there. I wish I could keep a bou- 
quet of them!” Well, you can do just 
that by using the following formula. 

Make the arrangement of leaves to 
suit your taste and add commerical 
glycerine to the water of the vase in 
which the arrangement is’ to be kept; 
in the proportion of two parts water 
to one part glycerine. 

At one time I kept a bouquet of 
Beechnut, Hazelnut and Maple leaves, 
in a beautiful arrangement, for ten 
months. They retained all of the 
natural colors they had when I picked 
them, right up to the day I threw them 


away. 
Myron Parish, Box 779, 
Marquette, Michigan 
A DATE WITH 
YOUR CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


To have Chrysanthemums in bloom 
on any particular date, you must fol- 
low certain cultural procedures. Since 
chrysanthemums are short-day plants, 
the blooming date can be controlled to 
the day by artificially controlling the 
length of time per day the plants are 
exposed to light. For instance, the 
pink Pompon Jewell, normally flowers 
about October 15. Should it be desired 
to have it in bloom on, say September 
5 which is 40 days earlier than it would 
normally bloom, shading to shorten 
the length of time the plants are ex- 


posed to light each day should be be- 
gun from 40 to 60 days before Septem- 
ber 5 or from July 4 to July 24. As 
a rule, shading should be begun as 
many days before the date you want 
the chrysanthemums in bloom as this 
date is earlier than the time the partic- 
ular variety of chrysanthemum would 
bloom naturally. Time of blooming 
may also be hastened or delayed some- 
what by increasing the temperature. 


W. H. Eyster. 


PANSIES FOR 
EARLY SPRING BLOOMING 


Prepare a sunny bed with protective 
frame 5 inches high. Soak the soil to 
a depth of several inches. When dry 
on top, press new-crop Pansy seeds 
into rows 4 inches apart. Water thor- 
oughly but gently. Cover the seeds 
with a burlap bag. Place another over 
the frame. (Open the bags out flat). 

Inspect daily to see that the bed is 
moist. At the first signs of germination 
(7 to 10 days) remove the lower bag. 
After the plants are well up, remove 
the upper bag each evening and on 
cool or cloudy days. When the plants 
are large enough to handle, reset to 
permanent places with a soft root-run 
(soil mixed with plenty of compost). 
Apply mulch to hold the moisture. 

Olga Rolf Tiemann, 
Westboro, Mo. 


STANDING CYPRESS 


Standing Cypress (Gilia rubra) 
normally has one big splash of blos- 
soms on a 5 to 6 foot stalk in July. It 
then develops seeds and may have a 
few blossoms among the seed pods. If 
the stalk is cut just under the chins of 
its lowest blossoms after the flowers 
have faded and before seeds form, it 
will immediately send out new buds 
and bloom again if moisture conditions 
are favorable. The stalk will be shorter 
as well as the blossom spike but will 
be quite worthwhile. If the process is 
blooming period, it can be induced to 
repeated at the end of its second 
bloom a third time. 

Olga Rolf Tiemann, 
Westboro, Mo. 
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: Make A Home Garden the Easy Way 


(No Plowing or Spading) 
By W. R. HAMILTON 


I have made a garden, with good re- 
sults for the past three years, without 
either plowing or spading. Nothing 
is done to the ground other than 
making the furrows in which to plant, 
with a hand cultivator, and scraping 
the weeds from between the rows 
with a hoe, as vegetable growth pro- 
gresses. These very light scrapings 
are pulled into the row for covering 
and to act as a light mulch. Good 
soft loam, of course, is preferable, but 
poor soil can be worked with more dif- 
ficulty, and greatly improved in the 
course of a few years. 

My garden is approximately 73’ in 
length and 42’ in width with a very 
slight slope across the width. All m 
rows for this reason run parallel ak 
the length of the garden, with two 
exceptions. At one end of the garden 
I have had three rows of strawberries 
—these are now being changed—and 


My method, which is really an ad- 
aptation of “Plowman’s Folly” by 
Edward H. Faulkner is as follows: 
Plot the garden on paper showing 
which vegetables, the number of feet 
you wish to plant, width of rows, dis- 
tance apart in row, depth of planting, 
number of rows, amount to purchase 
and a column to record the cost, if you 
wish. 

This information can be obtained 
from seed catalogs which show how 
much seed, by weight or measure is 
required per 100 feet of row. From 
this the cost can be determined. Plot- 
ting in this fashion simplifies the 
actual work in the garden. An ex- 
ample of the chart is given below. 

Clean the garden of all vegetation 
in the fall by scraping the surface with 
a hoe, and leave all small debris lay 
on the surface to enrich and mulch 
the soil. This can also be done in the 


Kind of Width of Distance Apart Depth of No. of Ft. No.of Amount to 
Vegetable Rows In Row Planting To Plant Rows Purchase Cost Remarks 
Lima beans Plant 
(Bush) 2y,’ 4” 1” to 2” 300’ 6 3 Ib. $1.35 Zz 
own 


three rows of black raspberries on the 
other end, both of which run parallel 
to the width. This arrangement leaves 
about 50’ x 42’ for the growing of 
vegetables. 

After planning a garden this way, 
you can better tell after the first year, 
how many feet or rows of each kind of 
vegetable you wish to grow. Just as 
a matter of information my garden 
usually contains—onions, radjshes, 
beets, carrots, peas, swiss chard, let- 
tuce, green beans, lima beans, toma- 
toes and peppers. The aforementioned 
plot 50’ x 42’ provides enough for our 
family of four adults and three chil- 
dren during the summer months with 
some, such as beans, beets, tomatoes 
and peppers, left over to can. 
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Spring. Spread compost over the sut- 
face, if necessary. I do this, and each 
fall spread leaves evenly to a depth of 
about 3 inches. The leaves I get from 
the City Street Cleaning Department, 
who are accommodating enough to 
dispose of them in this way. H 
hese leaves prevent erosion during 
the Winter and Spring, and act asa 
mulch and fertilizer and hold moisture 
during the Summer months. I just 
let the manure and leaves work into 
the soil as I plant and hoe the top 
surface in the garden. ‘ 
In making the rows for planting, in 
the Spring, I use a small one wheel 
hand cultivator, and follow a cord, 
along the row, stretched between two 
sticks, to keep them straight. With 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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Worth more than a week's pa 
for the hired na 


Proven from California to Connecticut 


THE FARMER’S HANDBOOK 
by John M. White 


NCYCLOPEDIC information on everything from 
E ants in the city garden to zinc chloride for 
fence posts on the ranch. Whether you farm 
hundreds of acres or just grow radishes in your 
backyard, this quick, non-technical reference on 
everyday farm and garden problems will help 
solve your agricultural worries. It includes the 
latest authoritative material compiled from many 
sources—agricultural bulletins, colleges, experi- 
ment stations, etc., completely checked by experts 
to insure the best and most recent information. 
Most valuable to county agents, farmers, and 
those interested in soil conservation. Already 
owned and used by thousands of teachers and 
students in vocational and veterans’ agricultural 
classes, 450 pages, illustrated, indexed, $4.95 


Table of Contents includes: 


Legumes and Grasses 
Garden and Truck Crops 
Orchard and Vine Fruits 
Trees on the Farm 
Berries 

Dairy Cattle 

Sheep and Goats 
Poultry and Rabbits 
Feeds and Feeding 
Soil Conservation 

and other useful topics 


THE BUSINESS OF FARMING 


by Herrell DeGraff, Professor of Agricultural Economics at Cornell University 
and Ladd Haystead, formerly Editor of the Farm Column of Fortune Magazine 


ae THE realist who wants to make money with his farm—and enjoy it! Practical, sound 
—every conceivable plan of farm operation is thoroughly covered in this volume of 
planning, procedure, and production which “you will like if you are a friend of the land, 
a realist about farming.”—True D. Morse, President, Doane Agricultural Service. Illus- 
trated, charts, graphs, tables and index. $3.00 


MINERAL NUTRITION or PLANTS & ANIMALS 
by Frank A. Gilbert, Battelle Memorial Institute 


HE sTorY of “hidden hunger” which lurks in the food we eat and feed our animals. 

A vital and interesting survey of the many books and articles on the ever-important 
— of mineral nutrition, classifying mineral elements in nutrition and presenting a 
etch of the early history of plant nutrition—from Aristotle to Liebig. Fully documented 
with illustrations and excellent bibliographies. $2.75 


titles along with cash, money order, or check, and you will receive your 


» Take advantage of this opportunity today! Send your name, address, and 
copies of these valuable books by return mail. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS Dept.6., Norman, Okla. 
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my kind of soil, I need to push the 
cultivator only about two times each 
way along the row. This gives me a 
furrow about 4 inches deep and 3 or 4 
inches in width. I then take the back 
of a rake and pull this earth back into 
the furrow and level it. With the 
corner of a hoe, I then make a shallow 
furrow to the depth required for plant- 
ing. It is a good plan, after about the 
second time through the row with the 
cultivator to spread by hand, a light 
layer of compost, along the row. This 
fertilizer will be fairly evenly mixed 
by the time you have finished the row. 
For tomatoes and pepper plants a 
hole only large enough to plant them 
is made into the soil in which is 
mixed compost. I keep a mulch of 
straw, grass and leaves under the 
pepper and tomato plants which holds 
the moisture and helps to prevent 
weed growth during the summer. 
During the growing period, in fact 
all Summer long, do not disturb the 
ground unnecessarily, only enough to 


scrape off any weed growth, but do 
this often enough to pul] a little sojj 
up pe | the plants in rows that are 
too much exposed. 

It is my belief that weed growth be- 
comes less and less each year by not 
plowing or spading under the top soil, 
I have far less weed growth from this, 
or some other reason, since following 
this plan outlined. 

Furthermore, not disturbing the soil 
at any time more than is necessary is 
very important, since this helps in a 
large measure in preventing—soil’s 
greatest enemy—erosion. 

This method of gardening will give 
results just as good, in my opinion 
better than the ordinary or accepted 
way, with a great deal less time and 
effort. 

I believe this plan should be en- 
couraged, with the world-wide short- 
age of food existing, and the Govern- 
ment’s interest in the coming year in 
what are to be termed “Freedom” gar- 
dens. 


Read these 3 basic books by J. I. RODALE 


1. PAY DIRT 


ERE _is the best guide to the organic movement. The “bible” of thousands of gar- 
deners, PAY DIRT points the way to proper farming and gardening methods, 
shows how the individual gardener can obtain bigger yields of disease-free plants, 
rich in health-giving qualities. A natural for everyone who wants to adopt organic 


gardening methods. Cloth, 252 pp. $3.00. 


2. Stone Mulching 
in the Garden 


NEW invention in gardening! An au- 

thoritative guide to the use of stones 
and rocks for obtaining greater yields and 
healthier plants. This sensational but natural 
practice obviates such chores as digging, cul- 
tivating, hoeing, and weeding. Here is the 
most remarkable and promising cultural 
practice proposed in recent years. Cloth, 164 
pp., 50 photos. $3.00. 


3. The Healthy Hunzas 


BOOK about the inhabitants of the 

northwestern section of India who are 
astoundingly healthy because of the way they 
1aise their food. A race of over 22,000 
people, the Hunzas possess a bodily buoyancy 
that makes them utterly unique in the roster 
of the world’s national groups. This book 
should revive our conception of nutrition. 
Full details show how any gardener or farm- 
er can apply the Hunza methods. Cloth, 263 
pp., 20 full-page illustrations. $3.00. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. 0.G. 11-R, Emmaus, Pa. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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We do not stock these books. Please order 
direct from the publisher. 


Tae Joyrut GarpEeNeR By Agnes 
Rothery (Dodd, Mead & Company, 
82 Fourth Avenue, New York, New 
York. 1949 $4.00). 


This enchanting book is written for all 
who like to garden, work in gardens, read 
about gardens, or even dream about gardens 
and beautiful plants. Most gardeners too 
often spend all their time and energy plan- 
ning, planting, and maintaining their garden 
with little or no time for actually enjoying 
i. The prime purpose of this book is to 
tell you how to enjoy your garden, and to 
enjoy all gardens, fabulous and actual, fa- 
mous and simple, stretching from one end 
of the world to the other. Even though it 
contains a wealth of knowledge about plants 
and gardens, it is so pleasantly written that 
the reader is hardly aware of the range of 
scholarship, botanical and literary, which 
gives it body. 

This book should appeal to the lazy reader 
as well as the hard-working expert, to the 
beginner, to the optimist, to the procrastina- 
tor, to the decorator, and most of all to the 
average gardener. It is delightful bedside 
teading and a perfect gift book. It is gay, 
humorous, and full of sentiment. Cloth bound, 
chapter headings illustrated with line draw- 
ings of flowers, 274 pages. 


My Green Garven REcorp, 
and Inventory of Plants, Shrubs, and 
Trees. By Julia and Kendal Morton 
wth Taylor R. Alexander. (Text 
House, Inc., Coral Gables 34, Florida. 
1949. $3.50). 


This notebook is so designed to lead the 
gardener to a fuller understanding of his 
plants. It provides a place for recording 
the scientific and common names of plants, 
varietv, details concerning its origin, data 
o planting and erowing, fruit and seed 
characteristics. This comvlete record enables 
the gardener to account for his successes and 
failures, to select adanted varieties, and to 
contribute fundamental knowledge to garden- 
ine. Loose leaf style of notebook with durable 


Cover. 100 pages. 100-page refills available 
at $1.00. 


Catalog free and postpaid. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
333 Burpee Bidg. 


CATALOG 
333 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, towa 


RAISE HAMSTERS 


The new wonder animals from 
Syria. Often called Toy Bears. 
Delightful pets. Everyone wants 
them. Laboratories need thou- 
sands. Clean, odorless. Raise any- 
where. Profitable and interesting 
Send name and address for big, 
free picture book. 
CULF HAMSTERY 
1610 BASIL ST., MOBILE, ALA. 


Cleans Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft—prevents furnace explo- 


sions. Satisfaction guaranteed. This copper 
pot (with character) Mailable. For free 
booklet address 

WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 
SAVES FUEL 


J. I. RODALE says about 
Make Friends With 
Your Land 


by LEONARD WICKENDEN 


“Tt’s the most readable book yet 
written in the field of organic 
farming and gardening. Written 
by a practicing consulting chem- 
ist, it covers technical ground in 
a manner surprisingly easy to 
read and to enjoy. It strikes the 
final knock-out blow to the con- 
cept that chemical fertilizers are 
in any manner good for crops 
and soil.” 

Wickenden was a skeptic. His 
new book shows how scientific 
investigation made him a con- 
vert. Arm yourself with the am- 
munition he provides in support 
of organicultural methods. 

Illustrated. 144 pp. Price $2.50 

ORGANIC GARDENING 
Dept. 0.C.-11W, Emmaus, Pa. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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DO | TIRE EASILY? a | 
ORGANIC IRON 


PROVIDES 10 MG. FOOD IRON PER DAY 
Organic Gardening readers will be particularly interested in 
this mineral product—useful in maintaining blood iron 
balance to prevent nutrition iron deficiencies often associ- 
ated with that tired lack of energy feeling that so often 
troubles so many men and women. This remarkable iron 
product is different from the usual run of inorganic 
astringent often-constipating iron compounds. HEMO- 
LASSES Tablets (the name of this natural iron product) 
is derived wholly from the food sources. Hemoglobin for 
blood iron, Super ‘‘B’’ Yeast grown on molasses to prevent 
B Complex deficiencies plus liver, bone marrow, chlorophyll, 
and folie acid. Nothing else ever offered exactly like it. 
It’s good for you. 

180 Tablets (month’s supply) .................. $4.50 
At better dietary food stores or direct if unavailable. 


80 Montgomery St. 


Jersey City 3, N. J. 


For Good Health and Good Eating 
try Clifton Mills Whole Grain Products 


Clifton Mills products are made by the slow old-fashioned, 
water powered, buhr stone process. They are packed full of 
natural, health-giving minerals and vitamins—delivered 
fresh from the Mill to your door. 

2% Ib. packages of Wheat Hearts, a healthful all-of-the- 
wheat hot breakfast cereal; corn meal (yellow or white); 
whole wheat, graham, rye, or buckwheat flours; rye cereal; 
pancake mix that includes zippy buckwh flour; or 13 Ib. 
package wheat germ meal. 

Your choice of any two of the above generous sized packages 
postpaid for only $2.00. Send for yours today. Sorry, 

0.D.’s 


no 
CLIFTON MILLS ‘ ROMEO, MICHIGAN 


Old-Fashioned, Stone Ground, Whole Grain Products 


SELECT 
Shelled Sunflower Seeds 


$1.85-lb. (Postpaid) name and 
address for free sample 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


ORGANIC INDUSTRIES 


R. D. No. |, Dept. 0, West .Leesport, Penna. 


WHEAT GERM 


Natural Source of Vitamins B & E, 
organic mineral8, protein, lecithin 
amino acids. Vitamins B and E 
are necessary for Normal Nerves, 
Heart, Digestion, Energy. 2 Ibs. 
$1.00" repaid anywhere in U. S. 
Write for Free Price List and Cir- 
culars. 
VEGETABLE PRODUCTS CO. 

Box 1204L, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Evergreen Lining-Out Stock 
TRANSPLANTS and SEEDLINGS 


Pine, Spruce, Fir, Canadian Hemlock, Arborvitaes, in va- 
riety. For growing Christmas trees, Windbreaks, Hedges. 
Forestry. Ornamentals. Prices low as 2c each on quantity 
orders. Write for price list. SUNCREST EVERGREEN 
NURSERIES, Dept. 0.G., Box 643, Johnstown, Penna. 


Trace Evements In Foops By G, W, 
Monier-Williams (John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, New York. 1949 $6.00). 


It is only recently that the importance of 
the trace elements in the nutrition and health 
of plants and animals has become appreciat- 
ed. Trace elements can be beneficial, innocu- 
ous, or harmful, depending on the quantity 
present. The author discusses the effect of 
different quantities of each trace element on 
animals and men, and explains methods by 
which the amount present in food may be 
determined. 

Mr. Monier-Williams also discusses the 


nutritional significance and toxicology of . 


trace elements, the importance of each trace 
element in the nutrition of plants and its use 
in agricultural practice, and the ways in 
which trace elements may gain access to 
food from manufacturing processes of com- 
mercial usage. Cloth bound, 511 pages with 
good bibliographies and index. 


New Organic Garden Clubs 
To Be Organized 


Persons living in the places listed 
below and interested in joining an Or- 
ganic Gardening Club should contact 
person whose address is given below: 
Oakland, California 
Mrs. Bessie Keller, 2583 35th Avenue 
Chicago 49, Illinois 
Mr. Fred Mocking, 7749 S. Muskegon 

Avenue 
Chicago 28, Illinois 
Mr. E. J. Feddeler, 10224 S. Eggleston 

Avenue 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Capt. G. E. Buckingham, R.1, Box 297 


Houston 8, Texas 
Dr. J. H. Daughtry, 219 W. 19th St. 


Midland, Ontaria, Canada 
Mrs. R. G. Nesbitt, 143 Hugel Avenue 


Lakewood, Ohio 
Mr. M. L. Trivison, 1453 Elbur Ave. 


< BETTER SOIL — BETTER COMPOST 
= Better Flowers and Vegetables 
ActivO is amazingly useful for coepenting for con- 
ditioning and activating soils; for hot beds, ete. A 
valuable multi-use, organic product for better garden- 
ng. Converts garbage into humus, without odor, in 
2 to 6 weeks! No. 2 size, $1 treats 450 Ibs. compost; 
No. 7 size, $2, 1350 
Ibs. Your local dealer 


or WONDERLAND 
NURSERIES, Eller- 
son, Virginia 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Dr. Wm. H. Eyster 


HARDY AMARYLLIS 


Q. I have a 100-foot row of pink 
amaryllis which was here when we 
bought the place. They are so thick 
that they are pushing each other out 
of the ground. This year they have 
not blossomed as usual. When is the 
best time to transplant them so that 
they will bloom next year? 


Mrs. H. L., San Jose, Calif. 


A. Your plants may be transplant- 
ed just as soon as they have completed 
their annual growth. This can be de- 
termined by the leaves which tend to 
become discolored and gradually turn 
brown and die. Since the flowers usual- 
ly appear before the leaves, they 
should not be transplanted immediate- 
ly after flowering, but rather after 
they have completed their vegetative 
growth. 


ROCK BOTTOM FRUITS 
Q. Are plantings set directly on 


the rock or is there an intervening 


COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION 
OF EARTHWORMS 


is our business, and we will gladly share our experience 
with you. WRITE TODAY for our free instructions and 
price list. We will show you how to increase the fertility 
and productivity of your soil at a small initial investment. 
More and better earthworms per dollar at the 


STOW EARTHWORM FARM 


Route 3 Kent, Ohio 


WORMS UNLIMITED 


TRADE MARK 
Our specialty is mature or near mature earthworms! 
No waiting for eggs and baby worms to grow up! A 
shipment of worms, from us, will show a normal in- 
crease the first month! Write for full particulars. .. 


POLSON ENTERPRISES 


1108 Leland Ave., Chicago 40, 11. 


Hybrid Earthworms 


EARTHWORM CULTURE (eggs, worms and cast- 
ings) builds and conditions soil, no other fertilizer 
needed, no hand-turning of compost. They multiply 
rapidly. DO NOT MIGRATE. Better health for 
plants and man. Send $1.50 for 100, $15.00 for 
1800. Additional savings on larger amounts. FREE 
information on request. Full instructions with 
each order. 


SUNSET ACRES, GOLD HILL, OREGON 


“SOILUTION” EARTHWORMS 
and REDUCTION orices 


Example: 500 breeders, formerly $6.00, now $3.00; 10,000 
breeders, formerly $70.00, now $35.00; 1 gallon culture, 
formerly $11.00, now $5.50. 
This offer effective only during October and November 
Orders accepted now, at these prices, for delivery any time 
during the coming year. 

Write for details, price list, descriptive literature. 


COLORADO EARTHWORM HATCHERY 
2134 Decatur Street Denver 11, Colorado 


New Size and 
Colored Covers for 
Organic Gardening! 


much improved 


Beginning with the January issue of ORGANIC GARDENING, 
the size will be increased from 6144” x 9144” to 8144” x 11”, the 
standard size of most garden magazines. The covers will be in 
brilliant four-color renditions of flowers comparable to the best 
in this field. The number of pag 
giving an extra dividend of reading matter. Watch for the new, 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


es will remain the same, thus 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


REDWOOD BURL 


and hand-wrought 


Copper Bowl $2 


Enjoy a live Redwood 
Burl on desk or table. 


Freshly cut from liv- 
ing trees. Quickly 
sprouts green fronds, 
of lovely fern-like 
Unusual- 

Easily 


texture. 
long-lasting. 
Cultivated. 


BARGAIN OFFER Fresh Burl plus 5’’ handsome Cop- 


per Crafters Bowl. Polished, lac- 
quered, retains brilliant finish. Both only $2, ppd. ORDER 
includes Membership without obligation in the 


BULB OF THE MONTH CLUB 


125 Madison, Dept. OGR Chicago 3 


INDIAN RIVER CITRUS FRUIT 


Natural Standards consistently observed 
Seventh Season 
ORANGES and SEED GRAPEFRUIT 


Full list mailed on request Bushel prep’d, average distances 


SCHUYLER JACKSON, Wabasso, Fla. 


Just published! 
The Organic Method 
on the Farm 
by J. I. RODALE 


HERE is a 128-page booklet that for the 
first time provides farmers with a program 
for instituting the organic method. 

Included is a description of the odorless, 
laborless type of chicken house in which 
edors are controlled by bacteria, and from 
which the droppings need be cleaned out 
only once in six months. 

The subject of nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
potash is covered in detail, one or two chap- 
ters being devoted to each element. Various 
methods of compost-making on a farm scale 
are discussed. Information is given for both 
field crops and orcharding. (Revised edition.) 


Generously illustrated. Price $1.00 
Organic Gardening, Dept. 0.G. 11-O, Emmaus, Pa. 


layer of soil between the rock and the 
roots of the plant? 


E. P. S., Plaistow, N. H. 


A. The roots of the plant are set 
directly on the stone with the ends 
of the longer roots extending down 
around the stone. The purpose of the 
rock is to insure to the plant roots a 
constant supply of moisture. The size 
of the rock used should vary according 
to the size of the plant that is set on 
it. In planting an apple tree, for in- 
stance, use a larger rock than in plant- 
ing a blueberry bush. 


REPEAT HEAP WON’T HEAT 


Q. I am filling my third compost 
heap. It doesn’t heat as the first one 
did. Does the manure make it heat? 


Mrs. H. R., Springvale, Maine. 


A. The manure and green matter 
are the essential materials of the com- 
post heap. Any material which fer- 
ments (decays) rapidly will produce 
heat. To get rapid fermentation and 
correspondingly more heat, you need 
to provide optimum conditions of 
moisture and aeration in the heap. 
Make sure that your heap has just the 
right amount of moisture and plenty 
of ventilating holes. 


LILIES FOR COMPOST 


Q. The Upper Guadalupe river has 
been taken over by lilies so completely 
that now we are circulating a petition 
to have the lilies cleaned out of the 
river. Could these lilies be converted 
into compost? 

, Mrs. L. G., Ingram, Texas. 


Organic Gardening invites all 
who have organically grown foods 
for sale to list them in the Organ- 
ic Gardening Directory. There 
will be no charge for listing your 
name, address, and organically 
grown produce in this directory. 


ORGANIC FOOD DIRECTORY 


Write us, telling in detail what 
you have that is organically 
grown, detailing how long and im 
what manner you have applied 
the method. Write to 

Organic Food Division 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


A. Aquatic plants such as lilies and 


water hyacinths build up carbohy- 
drates by photosynthesis and absorb 
minerals from the water on its way to 
the sea. By composting these plants 
vast amounts of organic matter and 
the minerals which they absorb from 
the river water can be returned to the 
soil. The utilization of river plants 
for making compost may be regarded 
as an important soil conservation prac- 
tice. It may even be regarded as a 
practice in soil restoration. 


APPLES FOR SALE 


Q. Through the use of compost my 


vegetable garden has been a great suc- 
cess in spite of a severe drought, but 
when it comes to fruit trees without 
spraying I am not so well pleased. Can 
salable apples be produced without 
sprays? 


Miss L. M. T., Dallas, Pa. 


A. If all conditions could be opti- 
mum, I have no doubt that well- 
adapted varieties of apples could be 
grown with relatively little insect 
damage and free from diseases. This 


would involve a favorable soil rich 


in 


organic matter and minerals, exactly 
selected varieties, good cultural prac- 
tices, and a natural balance of all 
forms of life including insects of all 
kinds and insect eating animals as 
toads and birds. Until all these opti- 
mum requirements can be met, some 


control measures may be necessary. 


Natural control measures of insects 
should be considered first of all. Prac- 
tice good sanitation which involves 
the composting of diseased plant parts 


and thus removing breeding places 


of 


insect pests, pruning the trees to in- 
sure good air circulation, and using 
natural materials for cleaning scales 
and insect eggs off the trunk, branches, 
and twigs. Pruning wounds should be 
painted or otherwise closed to prevent 


THE ORGANIC FARMER 


A New Magazine Issued by the 


Organic Gardening Organization 


T the request of thousands of farmers 
from all parts of the United States 
and Canada, the ORGANIC GARDENING 
ORGANIZATION has launched a new farm 
magazine, called THE ORGANIC FARMER. 
This magazine is devoted exclusively to 
all aspects of farming such as crop ro- 
tations, the zeclamation of abandoned 
farms, soil management, soil building and 
fertilizer practices, and other fundamen- 
tal agricultural practices based on the 
organic method. THE ORGANIC FARMER 
will in no way duplicate material pub- 
lished in Organic Gardening Magazine. 
It will be concerned with the organic 
method as related to farms however small 
or large. 
* Sufficient tests of the organic method on 
a farm scale have been made to prove 
that this method is not only practical but 


highly profitable. Cover crops as green 


matter and sheet composting enable the 
farmer to make compost on a farm scale 
without special equipment or additional 
labor. 

Each 64-page issue of THE ORGANIC 
FarMer is filled with articles on the or- 
ganic method on the farm, as well as the 
Jatest information on all aspects of farm- 
ing. It is issued monthly. 

Don’t miss the next issue of this impor- 
tant new publication. Subscribe now for 
one year ($3.00), two years ($5.00), or 
three years ($6.00). Send check or money 
order, or ask us to bill you. 


Write today! 
THE ORGANIC FARMER 


Dept. 0.G. 11-F 
Emmaus, Pa. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC 
Now ready: 


The Vegetable Calendar 


by DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTER 
Managing Editor of Organic Gardening 


Organic Gardeners have been waiting for this 
valuable guide to the successful growing of 
vegetables for the home-and market-garden. 
It helps you plan your planting time for high- 
est yield and best quality. Here is invaluable 
information on hardiness of plants, days to 
maturity, reaction of plants to length of day, 
effects of temperature, water requirements, 
and similar environment factors which in- 
fluence plant growth. 

Frost Maps and Tables indicate the earliest 
and latest safe planting dates for all regions 
of the U. S. Using this calendar, the gardener 
can avoid the damages frequently caused by 
late ‘spring frosts and the killing frosts of 
autumn, and thus take advantage of the full 
growing season in his region. Write today 
for your copy of the new volume in the Or- 
ganic Gardening Library. 
Organic Gardening, Dept. 0.C. 11-V, Emmaus, Pa. 


Interested in learning to 


WRITE? 


Let these three books start you off 
on the right path... 


The Word Finder - 


by J. I. RODALE 
Speedily builds bare thoughts into 
expressive sentences. Much more use- 
ful than a thesaurus! 1350 doubl- 
column pages, thumb-indexed. $6.50 


The Word Bank 


by S. BASESCU 
New type of synonym book. Quickly 
helps you find the right word. In- 
valuable for building your vocabulary. 
216 pages. $3.00 


Short Story Writing 


by F. ORLIN TREMAINE 
Step-by-step guidance by popular edi- 
tor and author. - Includes complete 
short story with analysis. Just adopted 
by U. of Vermont. 240 pages. $3.50 
Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


RODALE PRESS, Dept. OGM, Emmaus, Pa. 


GARDENING 


the entrance of fungi. A good spray 
for cleaning the bark of trees consists 
of equal parts of clay and fresh cow 
manure diluted with water sufficiently 
to spray it on. 

The second most important measure 
is to encourage, protect, feed, and 
house insect-eating birds. A single pair 
of bluebirds will keep one or more 
fruit trees relatively free from all in- 
sects, and especially the insects which 
we generally regard as pests. 

‘The control measures just mention- 
ed may be supplemented for a time 
with a limited number of sprays. | 
have six apple trees in my back yard 
which is a part of an orchard of about 
40 trees. These trees now have apples, 
loaded to the breaking point, of which 
approximately 95 per cent are salable. 
These trees were given a 3 per cent 
oil spray early this spring before any 
buds were open but after danger of 
freezing weather was past. Then when 
practically all petals had dropped, a 
regular lime-sulphur-arsenic spray was 
applied. When this spray was applied 
the bees had finished their work of 
pollination. No further sprays were 
used. It seemed reasonable to me 
that a spray at petal-drop would leave 
absolutely no poisonous residues on 
the fruit. 
The other trees in the orchard in 
rows adjacent to my trees were not 
sprayed, and these I considered as 
control trees or checks. I was amazed 
to find that approximately 70 to 80 
per cent of the apples from these trees 
would have to be regarded as unsala- 
ble. These trees were given no atten- 
tion as regards pruning, and mulch- 
ing. The relatively low per cent of 
salable fruit from these trees was 
doubtless due to lack of sanitation and 
other care and no spraying. 


QUALITY FRENCH PRUNES 


Health food—unprocessed—tree run sizes— 
no chemicals or commercial fertilizers—full 
of sugar—distinctive flavor—larger and bet- 
ter—30c per pound in minimum ten pound 
lots or more—charges prepaid anywhere— 


no C.O.D.’s. 
; A. C. MARSH 


926 Shannon Road Los Gatos, Calif. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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BOOKS for Organic Gardeners 


The Pruning Book 
by Gustave L. Wittrock 


Deals with all kinds of shrubs and 
trees, tells not only how to prune, but 
when. 166 pp. $3.00. 


* 
Nutrition and the Soil . 
by Dr. Lionel Picton 


Scientific evidence that nourishing food 
can come only from crops and animals 
raised organically. 400 pp. $4.00. 


The Earth's Face and 


Human Destiny 
by Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 


A beautiful landscape is an index of a 
living soil. The author warns against 
agricultural practices which destroy the 
soil. 183 pp., 60 illus. $2.75. 


An Agricultural Testament 
by Sir Albert Howard, CLE. 


The standard textbook for all who want 
to change over to home-made organic fer- 
tilizers. 253 pp. $3.50. 


The Soil and Health 
by Sir Albert Howard, C.1.E. 


Food problems can be solved only by 
restoring to the soil its virginal fertility. 
Most farmers are soil bandits. A re- 
markable follow-up to “An Agricultural 
Testament”. 320 pp. $4.00. 


The Vegetable Calendar 


by Dr. William H. Eyster 
Month-by-month guide, with climate 
maps, tables. Paper, 96 pp. $1.00. 


Bio-Dynamic Farming and 
Gardening _by Dr. E. Pfeiffer 


Describes in detail how to convert an 
ordinary farm into a bio-dynamic farm. 
Paper, 240 pp., 18 illus. $1.75. 


Grow a Garden 
by Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 


How to grow each vegetable the bio- 
dynamic way. Paper, 118 pp. $1.40. 


Memoirs of a Rose Man 


by J. Horace McFarland 


Horticultural ideas and personal rem- 
iniscences. 160 pp., many photos. $3.00. 


Trees and 


by M. C. Rayner, D.Sc. 


Deals with their fundamental but little- 
understood relationship. 122 pp., 18 full- 
page photographs. $2.50. 


The Earth's Green Carpet 


by Louise E. Howard 


The increase of degenerative diseases 
is a result of soil depletion by artificial 
fertilizers. 260 pp. $3.00. 


Farmers of Forty Centuries 
by F. H. King 

How compost farming and gardening 

have enabled the crowded Orient to feed 


itself and keep its lands fertile. 384 pp., 
209 photos. $5.00. 


The Organic Method on 


the Farm by J. I. Rodale 


Large-scale composting; odorless, labor- 
less chicken-house; field crops and or- 
chards. Revised. Paper, 128 pp. $1.00. 


Earthworms—Their 


Intensive Propagation 
by Dr. Thomas J. Barrett 
Complete, practical working directions 


-for breeding, feeding, growing, and har- 


vesting. Paper, 60 pp. $1.00. 


The Compost Gardener 
by F. C. King 
An English gardener explains his sys- 


tem of organic gardening. Foreword by 
Sir Albert Howard. Paper, 100 pp. $1.00. 


e 
BINDERS for either 
Organic Gardening Booklets or 
Organic Gardening Magazines 


Each holds 12 books. Copies are easily 
removed or inserted. Important: When 
ordering, state whether for Organic Gar- 
dening Booklets or Organic Gardening 
Magazine. Stamped in gold. $1.25. 


Order from ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. O.G.-11A, Emmaus, Pa. 
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Rates are 2ic a word. Minimum 25 words, or $5.25. Payable in advance. 
(Deduct 15% from total rates, for Help or Positions Wanted ads.) 


Include name and address in word count, 


FLOWERS 


LEARN TO RAISE AZALEAS SUCCESSFULLY; send 20c 
(stamps) to AZALEA GARDENS, 207 S. Barksdale Street, 
Memphis, Tenn. Largest in Mid-South. 


CIDER VINEGAR—Nature’s Great Health promoter, A 
sure safe cure for over-weight, a variety of ailments and 
contributes to long life. A booklet highly valuable by 
Cyril Scott. One Dollar Postpaid. CLINTON KEAGY, 
New Castle, Pa. 


THE BEST IN GLADIOLUS. We list most of che new and 
the best of the old varieties. Write for price ‘ist. Whole- 
sale and retail. CHUCK’S GLAD PATCH, Dept. J. Albert 
Lea, Minn. 


GARDEN BOOKS—Anmerican and British. Ask to have 
your name placed on our mailing list. THE HORTICUL. 
TURAL BOOK SERVICE, 200 E. Detroit Avenue, Con- 
cord, California. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS:—One million choice bulbs at bar- 
gain prices. Our free catalog ‘ists varieties you should 
grow. Send post card to-day. SIBOLE’S GLADIOLUS 
GARDENS, Box 112, Brampton, Michigan. 

IRIS for the border, rockery and that shady spot. Send 
for catalogue listing all types of bearded, choice J 


Read—“CRUDE BLACK MOLASSES”, by Cyril Scott— 
The Natural ‘‘Wonder Food’’. Sufferers of arthritis, high 
blood pressure, weak heart, ulcers, varicose veins, growths, 
etc. will marvel at the results. One Dollar Postpaid. 
Molasses $1.25 Gal. Plus Postage for 14 lbs. CLINTON 
KEAGY, New Castle, Pennsylvania. 


varieties, rare Reticulata and Juno species and “lovely 
western natives. WALTER MARX, Boring, Ore. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS—Offering “ROOTED CUTTINGS” 
10 for $5.00 insured, Postpaid. Strong, healthy, well estab- 
lished. Over 65 varieties. FREE CATALOG. VIRGINIA 
LEE GARDENS, Dept. 0, Greensboro, Maryland. 


NURSERY STOCK 


DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, Small Fruits, 
Ornamentals, and General Nursery Stock. Write for Free 
Color Catalogue. CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, 
Inc., Box 114, MeMinnville, Tennessee. 


STOP, LOOK AND ORDER!! We are offering for a 
limited time only extra large, ready to bear Peach, Pear, 
Plum and Prune—3 yr. at $2.50 ea.; 4 yr. at $3.50 ea.; 
5 yr. at $4.50 ea. Berry Plants, Shade Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs and Hedging at reasonable prices. Catalogue free. 
EGYPTIAN NURSERY & LANDSCAPE CO, Farina, Ill. 


BABY EVERGREENS — SEEDLINGS — TRANSPLANTS 
— SEEDS. Azalea-Rhododendron Hybrids. All Northern- 
grown. Bulbs. Free Catalogue. GIRARD BROS. NURS- 
ERY, Geneva, Ohio. 


Mountain grown STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Packed in 
wood boxes with moss. New Narcissa. Most uniform, firm, 
heaviest yielding, sweet single cropper in West. $3.00 
hundred. Gem Everbearing, bears June to frost. $2.50 
hundred, Fall delivery, postpaid. JOHNSON’S BERRY 
FARM, Ashland, Oregon. 

RHODODENDRON (carolinianum), Rhododendron (maxi- 
mum), Kalmia-laurel, Hemlock-spruce. Heavily rooted. 
Spg. moss packed. Assorted as desired. 3-4 Ft. 100, 
$26.50; Doz. $5.50, all PREPAID. NATURE’S GREEN- 
HOUSE, Tallulah Falls, Ga. 

FRUIT TREES—The newest and best in peach varieties. 
Also other specialties including Chinese Chestnut trees. 
Write for list. PEACH RIDGE FARMS, Clemson, South 
Carolina. 


BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 


FREE. ..SEND for FREE LIST of BOOKS on HEALTH, 
DIET, VEGETARIANISM, Nature Cure. We can also 
supply books on all subjects and in all languages. AMER- 
ICAN LIBRARY SERVICE, 117 West 48th Street, Dept. 
G, New York City, 19. 


In “Health through Common Sense with Foods and Facts,’’ 
Robert Bauer, a practicing Food Specialist and Physical 
Culturist gives us the benefit of his forty years experi- 
ence in curing human ills with organic foods. This big 
9 x 6 - 420 page book is crammed with fresh, vital informa- 
tion you'll find nowhere else. $5.00 prepaid from ROBERT 
BAUER, 345 Paris Ave., S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL PROPAGATION METHOD 
OLD AND NEW. 54 pages, 307 fine illustrations. Graft- 
ing. Budding. Cuttings, Seeding. Glass house. Nursery. 
Garden. 142 pages of articles. Tropical. Subtropical, 
Northern plants. Fruit. Nuts. Vine. Bulbs. Peren- 
nials. Ornamental trees. Cactus. Succulents. Begonias, 
$3.00. A. A. LONGMIRE, R. 1, Box 36, Carpinteria, Cal. 


THIS MAGAZINE teaches you how to feed the soil for 
best results; my “‘Study Course’ will teach you how to 
feed yourselves properly. You too, can be one of the many 
that have benefited by my Study Course. Money back guar- 
anteed, if not satisfied within 5 days. Send $1.50 by 
money order to DR. M. D. STEVENS, 3922 S.W. 60th 
Ave., Coral Gables, Florida. 

BOOKS. “OUT-OF-PRINT”. ‘‘HARD-TO-FIND” Gen- 
ealogy books. ANY BOOK ON ANY SUBJECT. Free 
catalogue. BANKER BOOK CO., Dept. S, Sherman Oaks, 
Calif. 


GARDEN EQUIPMENT 


DELIGHT. PLEASURE. Fulfillment of gardening dreams. 
You win at every turn with our incomparable weeding tools 
—three of them that make vou king on your plot of ground. 
FREE: Circular on tools and 8 page discussion of weeds 
and weeding. Write KRAMER COMPANY, Dept. 15, 
Enumclaw, Washington. 


EARTHWORMS 


EARTHWORMS, HYBRID BREEDERS: Best soil re- 
conditioners known. Valuable culture instructions free. 
500 for $3.00, 1000 for $4.50, 5,000 for $21.25, delivered. 
BREMER’S EARTHWORM HATCHERY, La Grange, 
Texas. 

GARDENERS, FISHERMEN. RAISE HYBRID EARTH- 
WORMS. 1,000 or less, $1.00 per 100. Shipment Prepaid. 
Our aim: Satisfied Customers. Complete Prices and Instruc- 
tions Free. KEYSTONE EARTHWORM HATCHERY, |5 
North 30th St., Harrisburg, Penna. 

Pennsylvania EARTHWORM FARM under new manage- 
ment. Worms and castings available. Free circular and 
price list upon request. PENNSYLVANIA EARTHWORM 
FARM, Warrendale, Pa. 

SELL EARTHWORMS for soil fertility and for profit. 
We ship under your name if desired. Particulars free. 
EARTHWORMS FARMS CO., 6220 Ridgeview Avenue, 
Baltimore 6, Maryland. 

GARDEN SUCCESSFULLY WITH EARTHWORMS. 
WRITE now for FREE instructions and EXCITING 
OFFER. CAPITAL EARTHWORM FARM, Dept. 0, 2514 
Fourth Street South, Arlington, Virginia (CH 4121) 


GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE—That “‘biggest little”’ 
publication that features EXCHANGE! You'll like this. 
Sample 10c. One year, $1.00 (Monthly). E. JOHNSON, 
683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 


PROPER BALANCE MAKES PERFECT RESULTS. Try 
our domesticated earthworms and see for yourself! Write 
today! VIRGINIA EARTHWORM FARM, Cherry Hill, 
Route 4, Roanoke, Virginia. ; 
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DUNG or RED ORCHARD WORMS for better growth of 
plants, shrubs or trees. Use vigorous worms to build best 
compost. Instructions with shipment. C.O.D. in U.S.A. 
1000—$4.50, 5000 or over $4.00—1000. R. C. ALLEN, 
1129 Cooper St., Jackson, Michigan. 


EARTHWORMS. Save on Fertilizer cost. Follow Nature’s 
Way. For Soil Building and Better Composting. Write 
for descriptive folder, COOLVILLE EARTHWORM FARM, 
Coolville 2, Ohio. 


WORM MAGIC Hybrid worms for your lawns and fall 
plantings. Write for price list. GEM CITY WORM 
RANCH, 241 Lexington Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
EARTHWORMS—Use that famous earthworm developed by 
the late Dr. Oliver. Herbert Clarence White, writer for 
Organic Gardening, swears by them. Write for folder. 
MIAMI VALLEY EARTHWORM FARM, 109 E. Beech- 
wood Ave., Dayton 5, Ohio. 


Order EARTHWORMS NOW. Nature's fertilizer for build- 
ing good soil 100-$1, 250-$2.00, 500-$4.00. Free informa- 
tion and culture. EDMONDSON HATCHERY, 118 Mira- 
beau, Greenfield, Ohio. 


LOUISIANA EARTHWORM Farm Boxes 600 earthworms, 
capsules and castings $6.00. Also 300 of same $3.00. 
Payable in advance. Full directions included. Parcel 
Post Prepaid. W. L. NEIL, Star Route, Vandervoort, 
Arkansas. 

TRY REJUVENATED EARTH. Earthworm Castings. Soil 
Fertilized Nature’s Way 35c per No. 2 Can, $1.00 for 3 
No. 2 Cans. Approx. 14 lbs. per Can. Hybrid Earthworms 
200 for $1.00. Approx. 4 lb. per Container. Prices Pre- 
paid Plus Postage. JAM and PAM ORGANIC FARMETTE, 
1705 Central Ave., Augusta, Ga. 

“EARTHWORM NEWS”, “PROPAGATION and USE”, 
valuable pamphlets GIVEN customers. California hybrids 
or mutants, large ‘“‘Starter’’, $1.25; 400 Culture $2.50; 
Gallon 1,500, $8.50, Prepaid, promptly, live delivery. 15 
years’ working experience. Start right, with right kind, 
save time, money, labor, health. Informative circulars free. 
CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 


ENGLISH MANURE WORMS: fast breeders, Convert 

green manure, garbage, etc. directly to Humus. No com- 

posting necessary. Free pamphlet tells story. 1000—$4.00, 

econ PHILLIPS WORM FARM, Box 22, Bessemer, 
ama. 


SOILBUILDING and FISHBAIT EARTHWORM BREED- 
ING UNITS: Instructions with cypress breeding box con- 
taining food and 500 domesticated red breeder worms. $10. 
delivered. HOLLY-OAKS, LLOYD, FLORIDA, 

TURN YOUR COMPOST and fertilize your soil with 
“SOULE’S SELECTIVE SOILBUILDERS” 500 breeders 


$4.00, $7.00 per thousand prepaid. SOULE HATCHERY, 
Oceanside, Calif. 


FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 


SPHAGNUM. MOSS Large Bales, $2.50 bale burlapped. 
Orders of 5 or more shipped. Shipping charges not in- 
cluded. Mrs. MARY BARONE, 830 White Horse Pike, 
Elwood, New Jersey. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS bloom continuously when planted in 
SANLODEB. Plant foods or repotting will not be neces- 
sary for 3 years. 3 lbs., $1.00 postpaid. $1.15 west of 
Mississippi River. 30c Ib. for each lb. over 3 lbs. S&S. E. 
DEBERRY, 61! So. Main St., Washington, Pa. 

SMALL assorted mineral STONES for house plants. 100 
for $1.00 Delivered. GOOD EARTH DEPOT, 303 Saginaw 
8t., Saginaw, Michigan. 

COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE—“For the land’s sake’’, All 
analyses of Florida and Tennessee raw rock and pebble rock. 
HOOVER SOIL SERVICE, National Distributors, Phone 
10, Gilman, Ulinois. Dealers and distributors wanted in 
all states. ; 

BI0-GRO: New Marvelous concentrated liquified organic 
fish fertilizer. Not an Isi no unpl odor. Di- 
tections with quart postpaid $1.50. PRIMROSE ACRES, 
Gladstone, 2, Oregon. America’s Primrose Seed Growers. 


SOIL TESTING 


KNOW YOUR SOIL—TREAT IT RIGHT. Why use ex- 
cessive fertilizer and Lime? For Two Dollars we can tell 
you the nutrient content of your soil. For information 
wite SUBURBAN SERVICE LABORATORIES, Dept. 0, 
Box 208, Glenside, Penna. 


FOODS 


Minnesota’s finest pure, white, mild CLOVER HONEY 56 
pound pail $1.50 postpaid. Sixty pound can $7.50 F.0.B. 
ROBERT E. DENNY, Roseau, Minnesota. 


POPCORN THAT POPS, Quality White Hulless Five pound 
Postpaid under 300 miles $1.20, 300 to 1000 miles $1.35, 
over 1000 miles $1.60, 100 pounds $15.00 F.0.B. Spring- 
field. FILBRUN BROTHERS, Route 2, Springfield, IMinios. 


Damio PERSIMMONS—Large as oranges, beautiful, deli- 
cious, semi-tropical fruit. Good for sick or well. They 
will surprise and delight you. Bushel $7.00, half bushel 
$4.00—all prepaid. Will begin shipping about Oct. 20th. 
FITZGERALDS FRUIT FARM, Rte. 5, Stephenville, 
Texas. 

HOREHOUND CANDY .. Genuine! We grow and make it. 
Postpaid in U. 8S. 5 oz. $.50; 14 Ibs. $1.50. HARDY 
HERBS, Lexington, Mass. 

PECANS. Largest, choicest, well filled Stuarts. Prepaid 
10 pounds $4.90—50 pounds $22.50. Let us ship your 
Xmas pecans. HENRIQUES’ NURSERIES, Route One, 
Pascagoula, Miss. 

Finest California unsulphured SUN DRIED FRUITS, vir- 
gin olive oil, select almonds, raw almond butter, natural 
dates. Price list sent on request. S. H. JAFFE (c), 
Lakeside, California. 

DELICIOUS WILD FLOWER HONEY. In the Pennsyl- 
vania Mountains where nature has planted a profusidn of 
wild flowers. Johnson’s bees gather clean, pure honey with 
a flavor delicate as the scent of the dust-free, spray free 
flowers. Two 5-lb. pails of this ambrosial honey $4.22 
prepaid. Twenty five cents additional west of Mississippi. 
FREE HONEY RECIPES. Mail check or money order 
TODAY. Satisfaction guaranteed. DAVID J. JOHNSON, 
Clarendon, Pa. 


SESAME SEED, hulled—fiavorful, easily digested food. 
Rich organic minerals, amino acids. Delicious. 1 Ib. 
$1.00 postpaid. NATURAL NUT PRODUCTS, 1513 Shoeps- 
head Bay Rd., Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 


ORGANIC 1ODINE (Marine Moss—Funori) combined with 
colloids; from LIVING deep-sea vegetables which tap 
Nature’s richest food-mine. Unique—try it for ARTHRI- 
TIS; HEART, DIGESTIVE and NERVOUS ailments. 
NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 233: Robinson 
St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


PURE MAPLE SYRUP—Fancy and No. 1 Grades—$5.50 
per gallon. Prepaid third zone. Pure, clean, the best. 
Pure Maple Sugar $1.00 a pound not prepaid. HARRY 
D. OWEN, R.F.D., No. 2, Barton, Vermont. 


UNLESS YOU KNOW the soil from which your food comes, 
you may be “‘malnutritioned’’. A choice of these fodds help 
supplement your diet with macro and micro (trace) min- 
erals. All grown, processed or prepared under “‘Bio- 
Organie’’ principles. 1000 Alfalfa Tablets for natural min- 
erals..$2. (200 for trial $1.). Dehydrated Instant Vege- 
table Broth (ten vegetables) $1. Insta’Churt (for making 
Instant sour milk)—32 cups size $1. Just add to milk. 
Kelp Tablets, 1000..$2. Dehydrated Sweet Buttermilk— 
just add a tablespoonful to a cup of water—rich in food 
calcium and non-fattening..10 oz. Jar $1. 5 Ibs. bulk 
$2.75. Buttermilk Whey Powder—changes intestinal floras, 
suppresses colonic putrefaction, mildly laxative..15 oz. Jar 
$1: 5 Ibs. $3.75. Use these protective foods generously. 
SCHIFF BIO FOODS, 80 Montgomery, Jersey City, N. J. 


HONEY (Primeval Flowers, Buckwheat or Clover) Gathered 
far away from chemical sprays, saving our bees, we reap 
honeys that have won your approval. 3 Ibs. $1.25 each, 
(Trial 3 assorted flavors $3.25); 6 Ibs. $2.10; 12 Ibs. 
(Gallon) $4.00; 60 Ibs. $14.00. Clover Comb: 3 sections 
$2.50; 6 sections $4.75. Xmas Special: Patented ‘‘Dripcut 
Server’’ red, green or ivory tops, with 14 Ibs. honey $2.00; 
Carton: 6 of these distinctive gifts $11.50 (Order now, set 
mailing date) All prepaid against check, C.0.D. plus 
postage. SMITHTOWN BEE FARM, Smithtown, N. Y. 


HONEY: Delicious Florida orange blossom, 24 Ibs. postage 
paid $1.00. 10 Ibs. postage paid $3.75. NELSON L. 
WHEELER, St. Cloud, Florida. 


FREE!! AMAZING HEALTH FACTS and information in 
“Sunflower Seed—The Miracle Food’. This valuable 60 
page booklet given free with purchase of 3 Ibs. Selected 
Hulled Sunflower Seed—$3.95 Postpaid. WHOLE GRAINS, 
2611 Jones, Chicago, I!linois. 


GOLDEN HAMSTERS 


BREEDERS—per pair—$2.00, TRIOS—Male & 2 Females 
—$3.00, SURPLUS MALES—for pets—$1.00. A. E. 
BIRKBECK, Coolville, Ohio. 


MONEY MAKING ACTIVITIES 


SWISS TYPE GOAT CHEESE Plain or with Caraway 

Five pound bricks $6.00. Two pound bricks with 
Fennel—Coriander or Kumin seed $2.50.. BRIAR HILLS 
DAIRIES, Chehalis, Wash. 


FREE Book ‘372 Unusual Worldwide Businesses.’’ Suc- 
cessful! Australia. South America. Work home (U.S.A.)! 
Delightful plans, Get surprise!) PUBLISHERS, Carlsbad, 
Calif. 
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IRISH WOOLENS 


POSITION WANTED 


DEVALUATION of the Pound means the 

C price of AVOCA 

pre yom Irish Woolens is now even lower. Get yourself 
at tweed coat or a cozy blanket direct from t 

CAROL BROWN, Putney 22, Vt. are 


WELL-EDUCATED MAN, experienced and now practising 
organic farming, solicits opportunity to manage farm or 
estate upon organic principles. Pennsylvania preferred 
BOX RG, Organic Gardening, Emmaus, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DO YOU want to sell the ANIMALS you Taise a 

Write for free information today. “ALHACO. ENTER. 
PRISES, Dept. 4, West Salem, III. 
CLOGGED and OVERFLOWING CESSPOOLS and Septic 
Tanks are a health menace. No need to employ” expensive 
pumping methods. Simply apply 100 Ib. drum of SUR- 
SOLVENT to reduce the solid content and clean the pores 
in the ground surrounding the cesspool, thereby allowing 
the proper leaching of the water. Write for descriptive 
literature and how to start fermentation in your cesspool 
or septic tank. ELECTRIC SEWER CLEANING COM- 
PANY, 294 Lincoln St., Allston 34, Mass. 


HARNESS your chimney heat. Get hot water FREE from 
Chimney-Heat-Reclaimer, Water-Heater, Incinerator com- 
bination. Inexpensive and easy to make. Instructions 
$1.00. HEATING EXPERT, 177 Hill, Highland Park, 
Micpigan. 

HOBBY CATALOG 10c. Mexican jumping beans 35c 
dozen. Hamsters $2.75 pair. Mice $3.50 dozen. Alligator 
$2.50. Chameleon 35c. Turtle 35c. Mealworms 50c hun- 
dred. QUIVIRA SPECIALTIES, Topeka, Kansas. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WE of MELBOURNE VILLAGE want to thank you, the 
editors and readers of ‘‘Organic Gardening’’ for your truly 
remarkable help in the development of this planned com- 
munity for productive homes and creative living. More than 
a thousand of you are now corresponding with us; almost 
our entire membership has been recruited from your ranks; 
and we believe that this rapidly growing community will 
make a significant contribution to the organic gardening 
movement here in Florida. Write us; or better still, visit 
us—this is really your community! THE AMERICAN 
HOMESTEADING FOUNDATION, Box 696, Melbourne, 
Florida. 


WOULD YOU pay 3% first $350 made? Book ‘505 Odd, 
Successful Enterprises’ free. Work home. Expect something 
odd. PACIFIC, Oceanside, Calif. 


DISTRIBUTE SUBSCRIPTION-GETTING BOOKLETS, 
Help spread the organic message. ~ Nothing to sell. Merely 
hand out these booklets to likely subscriber prospects of 
Organic Gardening Magazine. Coded coupon permits us to 
trace source of subscription to your efforts. Liberal com- 
misgign. See page !8 for complete story. 


POST. 


If you wish to buy or sell organically-grown foods send advertising copy to Organic Gardening, Emmaus, Pa. 
The purpose of the Trading Post is to bring together the buyer and seller of organically-grown food products. 
Rates are 2ic a word. Minimum 25 words, or $5.25. Payable in advance. Include name and address in word count. 


ORGANIC TRADING POST 


INDIAN RIVER CITRUS, luscious unsprayed, organically 
mineralized. Christmas orders before Dec. tenth, G. C. 
BRENZEL, New Smyrna Beach, Coronado Sta., Box 43, 
Florida. 

Bio-dynamic (organic grown) Whole Wheat FLOUR and 
CEREAL Stoneground. 5 lbs. $1.—plus postage. WALTER 
BUSCHMAN, Juniper Farm, R. D. 1, Chester, N. Y. 
RED SASSAFRAS TEA ROOTS—Fragrant, delicious, 
Indian’s Tea, use hot or iced. Source of iodine—instruc- 
tions, sample pound, makes gallons, $1.00; 3 pounds, $1.50 
Prepaid. CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 

PECANS. Large, choicest Stuarts and Schleys, or icall 


ORGANICALLY GROWN WHEAT processed into 100% 
whole wheat and cereal containing all the original vitamins 
and mineral salts of the wheat berry. Trial 5 lb. bag of 
flour or cereal sent postpaid for $1.00. LOU ELEN 
RANCH, Davison, Mich. 

ORGANICALLY GROWN SOYBEANS. No artificials used. 
Postage prepaid. 25c¢ lb. (5 Ib. minimum), West of 
Mississippi, add 5¢ lb. JOHN MOYER, Berks County, 
Bally, Pa. 

TREE RIPENED and COLORED navel and other oranges 
mixed, ORGANICALLY GROWN, $4.00 per bushel f.0.b. 
Carrizo Springs, Texas. 10% discount on advance orders 
until Nov. 15. Shipping begins latter part of November. 
CARTWRIGHT GROVES, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 


grown. Prepaid 10 pounds $5.00—50 pounds $24.00. We 
please our customers. NUT HILL PECAN GROVES, 
Ramer, Alabama. 

NATURALLY Dehydrated FRUITS, juices, organically 
grown grains, flours, cereals, sunflower seeds (shelled) etc. 
Write for prices. NU-MEAL MILLS, Apple Creek, Ohio. 
Organically grown PEARS and APPLES of many varieties. 
No chemical sprays or fertilizers used. Prices reasonable. 
Send for list. PAUL B. COOK, Star Route, Vermilion, 
Ohio. 

MAPLE SYRUP and SUGAR from organically grown trees. 
$2.50 a quart lightest Fancy; $1.50 a quart Dark Amber. 
Pound cakes $1; soft sugar in pound tins $1.25. Prices 
prepaid. FOREST FARMS, Jamaica, Vermont. 

Tree Ripened Satsuma ORANGES, wonderful flavor, juicy, 
a real treat, they are tangerine and wild orange com- 
bined. $5.50 Bu. F.0.B. HOPPE’S ORCHARD, Milton, 
Fla. 

FOURTH YEAR for WALNUT ARCES home-processed, 
organic foodstuffs. Fresh, stoneground wheat, rye, corn, 
buckwheat flours and cereals; honey, jam. PAUL KEENE, 
Penns Creek, Penna. 


Subtropical Florida Organic Farm Humus-Rich Soil. FOR 
SALE. Hulled SESAME SEEDS. Delicious, Nutritious. 
2 Ibs. $1.50. Free literature Organic Nutritional Pub- 
lications, ESTHER SANDSBERRY, Morongo Valley, 
California. 

WANTED: Organically grown vegetables, fruits, eggs, ete. 
for family table. Will drive 25 miles east side of Cleve- 
land. Mrs. S. W. HOOVER, Townley Rd., Shaker Heights, 
Ohio. 

WANTED: to purchase organically grown fruits, vegetables 


for home use. Advise what you have and price. JOHN A.. 


NIMICK, P. 0. Box 50, Atlanta |, Ga. 


SUNFLOWER SEED 


ORGANICALLY GROWN 


L. ied 10 ds 50 
fedium screened 19 pounds $350 
(Prepaid) 

Cc. J. DEBBINK 
Route 2, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
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The Trend is 


1—THE ATTITUDE FERTILIZ- 
ERS. What they think of the organic method. Con- 
teencertgt foom U. Sonete 60c 


ORGANIC MATERIALS. A Compre- 
Compostable Materials ag in 

This book alp! 
lists 85 substances that may be used to keep the soil 
fertile in Nature's way. It defines the composition of 
each material and what each substance contributes in 
plant nutrients to the soil. 50c 


3—BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Hulse Mat- 
schat. Discusses tulips, iris, lilies, peonies, etc. 60c 


4—-ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS by Cecile Hulse 
Matechat. Describes the advantages of annuals over 
perennials and vice-versa. ° . 

5—HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE GARDENING by Fred 
McReady. Deals with inexpensive means for grow- 
ing plants in your house and under glass in hot-beds 
and greenhouses. $1.00 

6—GARDENING WITH THE EXPERTS by Garden Ex- 
perts. An encyclopedia on all phases of gardening. $1.00 

1—THE WAR IN THE SOIL by Sir — Heward, 
C.LE.,.M.A. A magnificent summary the organic 
to home-made organic fertilizer. 80c 

8—SEEDLINGS by Evelyn Speiden. to start seed- 
lings—how to prepare the garden. : $1.00 


9.—VEST-POCKET VEGETABLE GUIDE Roger W. 
#0 vegetables in 


Smith. How to grow the organic 
medium northern climate. ° 25e 

MODERN GARDEN by Robert 
Barlow. Many facts about herb gardening and 


1L—THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by J. I. Rodale. 
Practical hints, unusual data on fruit growing. 50c 


12.—LEAVES AND WHAT THEY DO by Heinrich Meyer. 
For every gardener and lover of plants. « 435c 


eg SEED—THE MIRACLE FOOD by J. 
. Rodale. Treatise on how to grow, how to eat this 


4.—WEEDS AND WHAT THEY by Ehrenfried 
Pfeiffer. Discusses hundreds weeds common to 
farm, orchard and garden. ° e $1.00 


15.—SHRUBS = TREES by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Landscape design. borders and backgrounds, street 
trees, flowering trees, fruit trees, evergreens, etc. 60c 


16.—HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN by Cecile Hulse Mat- 
to make any garden a success. Illustrated. . 


11.—PLANNING THE HOME GROUNDS by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Whether you buy or build... remodel or 

develop a beautiful setting for your home. . 65c 


18.—HOUSE PLANTS—Hew To Grow Them by P. T. 
Barnes. A complete for healthy 
vigorous plants in the house. 50c 


=e TRUSTWORTHY TROPICAL John 
C. Gifford. A delightful book. Includes lime. 
coconut, guava, avocado and mango. ° e $1.00 


%.—WILD GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND by Walter 
Prichard Eaton. How to reproduce the natural 
settings of lovely, wild flowers in your garden. $1.00 


21.—GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Henderson. 
Originally 
secrets for present-day gardeners. ° e 


METHOD OF COMPOST-MAKING 
by E. Bruce. New ideas for producing compost 
WITH OR WITHOUT animal manure. . $1.00 


23.—TREE CROPS by J. Russell Smith. An inspiring 
book on trees yielding crops as animal food. . J5e¢ 


24.—EDIBLE PLANTS OF THE POND AND WATER 
GARDEN by G. L. Wittrock. A wonderful instruc- 
tor for the nature-lover and fisherman. ° 


25.—THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE 
THROUGH THE _—— OF WORMS by Charies 
Darwin. Contains most important parts of his 
classic on the with other articles. 


26.—OUR FRIEND THE by George 8. 
ith the 


Oliver. Deals wi of the earth- 
worm to gardening. $1.00 
27.—ANIMALS AND THE GARDENER Head- 
strom. Animals and insects that friends and 
foes to the garden. 35e 
28.—LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith. Interest- 
ing reading sbout plant breeding the important 


and 
contributions of this great horticultural pioneer. 35¢ 
o-~-TT AND ANSWERS ON COMPOST edited 
Rodale and Heinrich 


30.COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT edited by J. 
Rodale. The only book of its kind ever published. 


31.—SLEEP AND RHEUMATISM by J. I. Rodale. Ex- 
plains simple rules avoiding 
neuritis caused by pressures exerted during sleep. 35¢ 


32.—NATURAL BREAD edited by J. I. Rodale. Discusses 
health-giving values of breads and cereals made with 
organically-produced stone-ground grains. ° 35e 
33.—DEBATES IN HOUSE OF LORDS. 
advisability of forming a Royal Commission 
on the Sir Albert Howard method of farming . 45¢ 


35.—FLOWERS FOR EVERYONE by Heinrich 


i 


Facts about the common plants of the garden 46@¢ 
36.—THE GARDEN NOTEBOOK by Alfred Putz and J. 
W. Johnson. Proper methods and practices fer all 


types of gardening. $1. 


37.—THE GLADIOLUS BOOK bys William M. Joki. 
about the gladiolus and its culture. ° ° 


38.—THE BERRY BOOK by M. B. 
you grow. or intend to grow. berries, this book 
worthy of your attention. 


39.—FLOWER CALENDAR by Dr. q 
This calendar tells what to plant and when to do it. 
Assures a blooming, beautiful garden all year. 


40.—THE VEGETABLE CALENDAR by Dr. 
and extensive tables enhance 


= 


Send your order direct to ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pennsylvania 
Canada and Foreign add 10% for Shipping Charges 


THEE ORGANIC WAY 
These Organic Gardening Booklets show you the Why and How 
chicken-house; field crops and orchards. ° $1.00 


Ont 
ALISS3AINN 


Accurate 


hnson 


INDOOR TARGET GUN 


Shootin’s fun with the Johnson 
adults or youngsters! 

pproved for children. Safe 
enough for living room... has 
target rifle accuracy. Burnished 


steel barrel, adjustable sights, and strong propelling unit. Automatic 


feed shoots 65 re-usable pellets. 
— eyes, paper targets, pellets, backstop and extra power unit. §$ 
* Order No. F45 Was $15.00, now 


With metal target gallery, bulls- 


6-95 


Gift box of 
“Paper White” 
Narcissi. 


and 
eautiful gleam- 
wag, r 
with tiny roun 
brass feet—for Order 
many later uses. No, 873 


and dirt. Pompeian green wrought 
iron base with colorful glazed 
tile center. 5" in diameter. Two 
in gift box. $4. 39 pair 
Order No. F20. 


EASY-TO-SEE 
THERMOMETER 


32" glass dial attaches any- 
outside windowpanes 


—always visible. You look Might 
through it. Big numbers, easy 
ft. away. Pre- 
improved 1950 


l—-weatherproof and 
anteed. Order several for ois. 


Onder We. $450 


shut-ins, doodiers. Gift $4.00 
boxed. Order No. G250. 
gt 


Colorful Tile 

Flower Pot 

Stands 
IMPORTED 
w 
- PIPE CLEANER ART PUZZLE CAR 
a Exciting kit of 100 big 12 in. Dare devil driving! Just 
x pipe cleaners in 10 pastel colors the motor and watch if 
ize idea! ins, etc. -by-step instruc- 
table or windowsill from water fon t Perfect for kiddies, at the last split second) & 


around safely and goes 
another daring table-edge 
Colorful, all metal. About og 


No. F30. ‘4 3 


ORDER BY MAIL 
POSTPAID 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
522 BRECK BUILDING, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


*TATER BAKER 


A great fuel saver! Bakes 4 or 
5 medium size potatoes quickly 
and easily—right on top of the 
stove—no need to heat the big 
oven! Also warms up buns, left- 
overs; bakes biscuits, ap les, etc. 
—makes a quick warm unch for 
the Polished chrome 
with sure-grip bakelite handle 
and knob. Unique vapor-escape 


Order Wo. 


SUNSHINE PLAN 
SHELF 
Doubles window garden 
or displays prize 
enameled all- metal 
justs 
to fit 24" to 
wide. Fastens’ easily at 
heights. No interference Wi 
curtains. Best in pairs. $2: 
Order No. F10. Each 


RELIABLE 


BAN C 


| BIG GAME FOR FUN HUNTERS! © A 
| THE 
crows 
Sm ‘imported bulge, 
OUTSIDE 
4 
132nd ) 
fen 


